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TO WHOM 
PT, SAY CON Cacras 





His selection from my contributions to the Oberlin 

Alumni Magazine for the past six years is published 
at the suggestion of certain alumni and by their gener- 
osity. If they are sure that there are those who will care 
to reread these papers, I am not so ungracious and 
ungrateful as to gainsay them, but I should like it under- 
stood that the original suggestion did not come from me. 
I am naturally pleased that any reader of the Magazine 
should have been sufficiently “concerned” to read these 
papers once, but that anyone should wish to read them 
twice is, I am afraid, as far beyond their deserts as it was 
beyond my expectation when I wrote them. 

CuarLes H. A. WAGER 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 
21 OcToBER, 1928 





To Whom It May Concern 


OUT OF STEP 


HAVE a friend, a hearty, robust creature, an optimist, 
a believer in progress, a pillar of all the orthodoxies 
except the religious—everyone has some weakness, some 
pet inconsistency—who, when he has goaded me into the 
expression of some mild heterodoxy or other, will burst 
out: “That’s right. Keep out of step! Keep out of 
step!” Then, after an explosive interval: ‘Why don’t 
you get into line?” These outbursts of his always divert 
me because I am accustomed to think of myself, at least 
as compared with many of my friends, as rather a con- 
formist person. I flatter myself that I have one resem- 
blance to Edmund Burke in that I prefer peace to truth, 
and for the very reason he gives, namely, that peace “has 
in her company charity, the highest of the virtues.” 
Nevertheless, I am pleased on the whole to be regarded 
by someone as belonging to the tribe of solitary souls who 
walk by themselves, at a gait of their own choosing, in a 
world where nothing suits them. It is ignoble to be too 
well pleased with things as they are and unenterprising to 
be content, with Candide, to “cultivate one’s garden.” 
Moreover, the person who is always, or generally, out 
of step interests me a good deal. In the first place, be- 
cause he must be so uncomfortable. I can think of few 
experiences more trying than to spend one’s days among 
people whose ideas are a tacit criticism or condemnation 
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of one’s own. These ideas, massed and pervasive as they 
are, constitute a sort of atmospheric pressure, equal from 
all sides—heavy, stifling; finally, I should think, over- 
powering, like those “lethal chambers” in which they 
make away with superfluous cats in Great Britain. He 
seems to be forsaken of his kind. The saint in a world 
of sinners has interior resources that must console him 
for his isolation. The optimist in a society of pessimists 
is buoyed up by a good digestion. The scholar in a world 
of Henry Fords—which, by the way, is his world—has 
the past in which to immerse himself, as the whale 
“sounds” periodically, in order to emerge a little later re- 
freshed, ready to take his chances on the surface of the 
sea of life. But the man who is habitually out of step has 
no such resource. Little wonder that there hangs about 
him an atmosphere of gloom. 

And yet I am persuaded that even his state has mitiga- 
tions. There must be a certain satisfaction in feeling 
oneself so difficult to please. There is, after all, a kind of 
distinction in being unreconciled to the universe. At any 
rate, I have observed that the person who never shouts 
what the crowd is shouting is rather likely, if they begin 
to shout with him, as sometimes happens, to shout for 
something else. If all the world were, on a sudden, to 
march to his music, he would still be out of step. The 
classic example of Mill illustrates this perversity. After 
a youth spent in preparing himself for the cause of social 
betterment, after hoping and caring for nothing else than 
the removal of the evils that he saw about him, it occurred 
to him one day—he had reached the mature age of twenty 
—to ask himself this question: “Suppose that all your 
objects in life were realized; that all the changes in insti- 
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tutions and opinions which you are looking forward to 
could be completely effected at this very instant: would 
this be a great joy and happiness to you? And an irre- 
pressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No.’ ” 
The famous incident no doubt has other applications, but 
I am pretty certain that one reason for his “irrepressible 
No” was that he felt that his occupation would be gone. 
Romain Rolland, in his recent book on Gandhi, remarks 
significantly, ““He is at ease only when in the minority.” 
Yes, there are mitigations in being out of step. 

Heaven forbid that I should seem to be cynical about 
this matter. I do not at all mean that the man I am 
describing is merely perverse. He is not different from 
other people for the sake of being different. The trouble 
is that he is beset by the fear of over-emphasis in a world 
where everything runs to excess. He is handicapped by a 
standard of wholeness, balance, integrity, in a society 
where no one looks beyond the end of his nose. This is 
why he occasionally shifts his enthusiasms. He feels it 
laid upon him to restore the equilibrium of things. And 
he more or less succeeds. There is no telling to what 
extremes the rest of us would go if he were not there with 
his chilly finger, pointing to the other truth that we have 
forgotten, the other value that we have ignored. I have 
always been doubtful whether Lord Morley quite meant 
what he said when he wrote these, to me, astonishing 
words: ‘No speculative mind of the highest order ever 
mistakes, or ever moves systematically apart from the 
main current of the social movement of its time. It is 
implied in the very definition of a thinker of supreme 
quality that he should detect and be in a certain accord 
with the most forward and central of the ruling tendencies 
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of his epoch.” Conformist as I am, I have no such faith 
in the general wisdom of my kind as these words seem to 
imply. I should think that “the most forward and central 
of the ruling tendencies” of any epoch is as likely to be 
wrong as right, and that the “speculative mind of the 
highest order” has it for his main business to decide that 
matter for the rest of us. His chief function, as I con- 
sider it, is to fall out of step every now and then and pipe 
a new tune—or an old one—for the rank and file to march 
by. What matter if he is occasionally inclined to think 
that everybody is out of step but himself? Perhaps every- 
body is. 


STIRRING UP THE ANIMALS 


N A RECENT notice of Mr. Mencken’s latest book, the 
reviewer writes: “In one of my conversations with him 

I recall questioning him concerning one of his essays, 
‘Why did you write that?’ He laughed. Or rather he 
voiced one of his hoarse idiosyncratic chuckles. ‘I wanted 
to stir up the animals,’ he replied. I find this answer 
illuminating and significant.” 

It strikes me as odd that any reader of Mr. Mencken 
should need such illumination. I have never supposed 
that he wrote with any other object. In the huge menag- 
erie that contains us all, he is the idle and not very 
humane spectator who thrusts his stick between the bars 
of our cages and pokes at us in order to agitate us and 
keep us stirring. He likes to hear us growl, to see us lash 
our tails and strive to reach him. But he is proof, 
wrapped in a vast complacency that hardly anything will 
penetrate. He has suffered an occasional scratch, I sus- 
pect. Blood must have been drawn upon him once or 
twice. But he still pursues his amusing game, rattling his 
stick with greater insolence and vivacity as the years 
go by. 

My attention was recalled to this diversion of his 
by his letter to Mr. Hugh Walpole in a recent Book- 
man. Mr. Walpole seems to have complained of the 
“undue violence” of Mr. Mencken’s style in a former 
article, and if it was at all like the style of this letter, as 
of course it was—Mr. Mencken can write in but one way 
—I am not surprised. His style is “unduly violent.” It 
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perfectly illustrates what Matthew Arnold called “the 
aggressive manner in literature,” which “does not per- 
suade,” but “makes war.” In fact, it “loves hard-hitting 
rather than persuading.” The urbane style, the style of 
the city-dweller, which is the opposite of the aggressive, 
the provincial manner, never, said Arnold, “disjoins ban- 
ter itself from politeness, from felicity.” Mr. Mencken, 
in his Bookman letter, implies that he regards himself as 
a polite person. This would surprise me if I did not 
remember that Dr. Johnson once confessed that he 
thought himself “‘well-bred to a degree of needless scru- 
pulosity.” 

Now I am not at all personally concerned about Mr. 
Mencken’s violence, nor his politeness, which are, as he 
very properly intimates, his own affair. What does con- 
cern me is the vogue of the style that he has made fash- 
ionable. The most curious people admire and imitate it, 
and the disconcerting thing is to find so many college- 
bred people among them. Has “the still air of delightful 

_studies” done nothing, then, to quiet their spirits or to 
calm the impulse of the natural, uncivilized man towards 
violence? Mr. Mencken is never tired of telling us that 
college training is a ghastly failure, and when I observe 
how many college men and women admire this kind of 
writing, I am inclined to agree with him. 

The trouble with the aggressive manner in literature is 
that it accomplishes no useful end. Certainly no one was 
ever browbeaten into altering his opinion. It is not a 
means of ascertaining or conveying truth, for truth is a 
shy, elusive creature, who must be approached with the 
utmost circumspection and handled with the most extreme 
caution. Unlike the kingdom of heaven in the days of 
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John the Baptist, truth does not suffer violence, and the 
violent do not take it by force. The defenders of this 
manner of writing will tell us that it shakes us out of our 
mental lethargy and wakes us up. But wakes us up to 
what? I keep thinking of that remark of Mr. Santayana’s 
“Awakening may be mistaken for enlightenment, and the 
galvanizing of torpid sensations and impulses for wisdom.” 
The truth is that this kind of awakening is highly mislead- 
ing to the subjects of it. The animals are awakened, 
“stirred up,” and they look about them brightly and ex- 
claim: “What very intelligent animals we are!” But it is 
nothing so. They are not awake to the amazing com- 
plexities of life, to the rich depths of human experience, 
to the mysteries and shadows among which we grope. 
They are awake only to the shallow simplifications, the 
easy snap judgments, the hasty half-truths that their 
favorite prophets purvey to them. 

In my less charitable moments, indeed, I wonder 
whether writing of this sort has, at bottom, any other 
end than to attract attention to itself. It is the day of 
the loud speaker, the day of posturing and attitudinizing, 
the day of “reeling and writhing and fainting in coils.” 
Violence and brutality are as good ways to attract atten- 
tion as any others; perhaps they are the surest ways. 
When Mr. James Joyce was hammering out the incohe- 
rencies and obscenities of Ulysses, I can not believe that 
he had an eye single to the cause of art. When Miss 
Lowell talks—sings, rather—about “the slimy inhibitions” 
of the Victorians; when she tells us that the Church 
Fathers “draped their prurience like a dirty cloth about 
the naked majesty of God,” I suspect that she is inter- 
ested in something besides her subject. When Mr. John 
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Dos Passos, in his latest novel, describing the oncoming 
of daylight in New York, tells us that it “splatters the 
girders of the ‘L’ structure with bright confetti,” that 
“clots of kids begin to untangle, to scream and kick,” and 
that a pickle-stand gives out “twining vines and cold ten- 
drils of dank pepperyfragrance that grow like a marsh- 
garden out of the musky bedsmells and the rancid clangor 
of the cobbled awakening street,” I marvel at his virtu- 
osity almost as much as at his taste, and I can not but 
believe that this is exactly what he intends me to do. I 
trust that I am not being “superior” about these books 
and others like them. I have read Manhattan Transfer 
with great interest. I can read Miss Lowell a little at a 
time. I even think Ulysses a significant book, historically 
at least. Mrs. Woolf calls it a “memorable catastrophe,” 
and that is good enough for me. I do not object to bru- 
tality in its place, but its place in fiction seems to me 
small and its place in criticism and poetry non-existent. 
In other words, I object to such passages as these, wher- 
ever I find them, as I object to any other form of postur- 
ing and self-advertisement. 

But the novelists and poets and critics are not the only 
offenders. Historians of civilization who assure us that 
all previous history is “bunk”; historians of art who 
assure us that everything that the nineteenth century 
cared for is rubbish—these also are bent on stirring up 
the animals. And the animals rub their sleepy eyes and 
say: “How clever of you! We have long suspected it.” 
Teachers who turn themselves into mountebanks and 
paradox-mongers in order to hold the attention of their 
young task-masters; preachers who think it necessary to 
enliven their Sunday evening services by means of vaude- 
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ville ““turns”—these, too, stir up the animals, make them 
walk “in a vain show” and “disquiet them in vain.” 
Well, there is no use getting excited about all this. It 
is one of the signs of the times, and we must try to endure 
what we cannot wholly evade, and ignore what we cannot 
alter. Fortunately, there are great still books to be read 
and great serene music to be heard and the vast quietudes 


of nature to bathe in. And every now and then there is | 


granted us a moment, a lucid interval, a lifting, when we | 
feel “the peace of eternal things” and perceive how the | 
wild outcries of the hour die without an echo in that | 
immense oblivion. 


SENECA ON STYLE 


OT LONG ago I came upon a passage in Landor that I 

had either not read before or had forgotten. If I 
had remembered it, I should certainly have quoted it in 
the course of my remarks on “the aggressive manner in 
literature,” for it expresses with great neatness what I was 
there trying to say. But it is never too late to quote a 
good thing—especially from Landor, who is full of them 
—and though it is rather long, I venture to quote it here 
for the benefit of those of my readers who are not con- 
vinced that “slapstick” writing bears about the same rela- 
tion to literature that “slapstick” farce does to drama. 
Not that I expect Landor to convince them! They would 
not be persuaded “though one rose from the dead.” 


Seneca. Let us reason a little upon style. I would set you 
right and remove from before you the prejudices of a some- 
what rustic education. We may adorn the simplicity of the 
wisest. 

Epictetus. Thou canst not adorn simplicity. What is naked 
or defective is susceptible of decoration; what is decorated 
is simplicity no longer. 

Seneca. You have formed at present no idea of style. 

Epictetus. I never think about it. First, I consider whether 
what I am about to say is true; then whether I can say it with 
brevity, in such a manner as that others shall see it as clearly 
as I do in the light of truth. . . . I go not with those who 
dance round the image of Truth less out of honour to her than 
to display their agility and address. 

Seneca. We must attract the attention of readers by noy- 
elty and force and grandeur of expression. 
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Epictetus. We must. Nothing is so grand as truth, noth- 
ing so forcible, nothing so novel. 

Seneca. Sonorous sentences are wanted, to awaken the 
lethargy of indolence. 

Epictetus. Awaken it to what? Here lies the question, and 
a weighty one it is. If thou awakenest men where they can 
see nothing and do no work, it is better to let them rest; but 
will not they, thinkest thou, look up at a rainbow unless they 
are called to it by a clap of thunder? 

Seneca. Your early youth, Epictetus, has been, I will not 
say neglected, but cultivated with rude instruments and un- 
skilful hands. . . . We hope and believe that we have attained 
a vein of eloquence brighter and more varied than has been 
hitherto laid open to the world. 

Epictetus. Than any in the Greek? 

Seneca. We trust so. 


Seneca is, of course, talking about rhetoric, decoration, 
“fine writing,” but there are other sorts of rhetoric besides 
that which depends for its effect upon the use of tropes 
and figures. At the bottom of all of them is the vice of 
self-display, the itch for novelty, for saying things differ- 
ently from other people and thus achieving a kind of 
distinction. This is obviously quite a different thing from 
style, which is a mysterious and all but instinctive trans- 
fusion of personality into language. What I am speaking 
of is “manner,” in the bad sense of the word. There is 
nothing more objectionable in social intercourse than 
“manner” in this sense, for it means pose, the determina- 
tion to make an effect, the inability to be candid and 
direct and simple. From the poseur in the flesh we most 
of us flee as from the plague-stricken, but the poseur in 
print we read and admire—and pay. By what I can not 
but regard as a special providence, an excellent specimen 
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of this kind of writing lately came into my hands. It is 
a syndicated review, by a widely read critic, of a new play 
by Mr. George Gribble, called The Masque of Venice. 
The writer begins in this fashion: “What we engage 
here is an amusing comedy, etc.” Now I ask any reader 
of experience whether such a use of the word “engage” is 
natural to anybody. I ask him further whether such 
expressions as the following, quite aside from their incor- 
rectness as English, do not bear unmistakable evidence 
of the writer’s intention to make the reader “sit up”: 
“however much he may pretend to posture himself as 
one”; “by preening it up with literary allusions”; “but 
for each such banality he contrives to confect something 
considerably more fetching.” ‘These are specimens; the 
whole article is written in this vein. One phrase deserves 
a sentence to itself. In a Freshman theme it would 
qualify as a “howler.” ‘The writer speaks of a benighted 
period—the “nineties” of last century, if I remember cor- 
rectly—when The Second Mrs. Tanqueray was considered 
“the jungfrau of sophistication.” Really, to anyone who 
is acquainted with Mrs. Tanqueray and who happens to 
know the meaning of the word jungfrau—with a small j— 
the phrase is a little masterpiece of infelicity. This is 
what Kipling calls riding “the steed of Inability sideways 
at the wall of Expression;”’ only, in this instance, the steed 
is more accurately named Perversity than Inability. The 
critic in question is Mr. George Jean Nathan. He is more 
widely read nowadays than Mr. George Edward Wood- 
berry or Mr. Bliss Perry or even than Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews, but any one of those gentlemen would be broken 
on the wheel before he would write English like that. 
Current fiction supplies me with another illustration of 
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what, for my purpose, I may call the “Senecan” style, 
though in so doing I ask pardon of the great Stoic who 
lends his name to it. Most of the reviewers have re- 
marked upon the unfortunate English of Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser’s latest novel, An American Tragedy, but, as 
might be expected, many of them—Mr. Sherwood Ander- 
son for one—intimate that strictures on his style may be 
suitably left to college professors, who have nothing bet- 
ter to do. Candor compels me to say that Mr. Mencken 
is not one of these. He says all the proper things about 
Mr. Dreiser’s style, which is about as bad as style can be 
and bad in the way that I am describing. I will leave 
my readers to judge from a few examples. Mr. Dreiser 
speaks of “the thin pleasantries of Heaven,” evidently 
supposing that the word has something to do with “pleas- 
ant” in the sense of agreeable. His characters praise 
themselves “‘narcistically,” speak ‘“compensatively,” ques- 
tion ‘“‘staccatically,” tingle at the roots of their hair “an- 
ticipatorily.” They make “‘contacts,” of course, on almost 
every page—some of them “affectional contacts’”—but 
not content with this tiresome use of a tiresome noun, 
they make a verb of it and “contact” one another. One 
of his young women has “inadequate” eyes, though it 
does not appear that she is blind, or even near-sighted. 
Things do not happen in this story; they “eventuate.” 
They do not have a beginning, but an “inception.” One 
does not understand a question; one “registers” it. There 
is a good deal of “social flare” in the book, which, as it 
is always so spelled, must, I suppose, be so meant. The 
hero, of course, has no excuse for his actions, but an 
“alibi.” He succeeds in being ‘‘in touch with a wide and 
tree-shaded thoroughfare” without falling down in it. 
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The heroine is “fearsome” instead of afraid and she is 
“demeaned” instead of degraded. The hero sets out on 
a “climacteric errand,” and if, on this important occasion 
—it was no less than the murder of the heroine—he was 
dressed in an ordinary fashion, on another he was “tor- 
soed in a bright striped shirt.” 

Now this is evidently a rather different sort of thing 
from Mr. Nathan’s preciosities. In fact it is so different 
that I have some misgivings about the propriety of treat- 
ing it at such length. The truth is that many of these 
absurdities seem to be the result of sheer ignorance, and 
it is pretentiousness, not ignorance, against which I am 
protesting. Nevertheless, I am afraid that at the bottom 
of this ignorant use of language there is not a little pre- 
tentiousness—that desire to make a figure, to be noticed, 
which is the root of the ‘“Senecan” style. But what really 
disturbs me is the assumption on the part of so many 
readers and critics that these things do not matter. They 
matter very much. They are, as Matthew Arnold soberly 
said in another connection, “of bad example.” At all 
events, they tell us something unmistakable about the 
persons who permit themselves these licenses. I am re- 
minded of the remark that was once made concerning an 
eminent British ecclesiastic. An admirer exclaimed, “The 
dear Dean has so much taste.” ‘Yes,” replied a candid 
friend, “‘and all of it bad.” 
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Soe morning, before long, I shall leave my lecture 
room in Peters Hall, where I have been talking about 
the Morte d’Arthur or the Vita Nuova or some other 
monument of chivalry, and I shall perhaps be joined at 
the door by some charming young woman, a student of 
mine, who, like me, is on her way downtown to do er- 
rands. We shall be walking along, conversing amicably 
of this and that—possibly my companion will be explain- 
ing to me that the chivalric attitude towards women is 
quite outworn because women do not care any more to 
be treated with special consideration—when, as we reach 
the door of one of the village barber-shops, I shall lift 
my hat—it is an old-fashioned trick that I can not un- 
learn—and remark: “I must leave you, for I’m going in 
here.” But my companion will reply: ‘Oh, I’m going in 
here, too.” And so we shall go in together, I shall 
remove my waistcoat and collar—this sounds like one of 
those nightmares in which you find yourself in the street 
insufficiently clothed—and we shall occupy adjacent 
chairs and continue our discussion of the chivalric atti- 
tude towards women while we have our hair cut. 

Of course it will not happen exactly in this way. For 
one thing, I shall retain my collar and waistcoat, possibly 
my overcoat also—I have seen that done in Italy—and 
the conversation, after a minute or two, not our conver- 
sation only, but that of all the assembled clients, will 
languish and die. For the truth is that, just now, the 
entrance of a lady causes a hush to fall upon the conver- 
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sational amenities of the barber-shop. From the days of 
Romola down, the barber-shop has been the scene of 
innocent, if somewhat relaxed symposia, suited to the 
rather sketchy costume that was there the mode. Now 
it has become more like the waiting-room of a high-class 
dentist or oculist, where fully dressed people sit about 
with sorrowful countenances, and the silence is broken 
only by the febrile ejaculations of some expectant victim. 

Naturally this will not last. When we have become a 
little more used to the presence of these alien young in- 
vaders, conversation will go on as usual—well, perhaps 
not quite as usual, but it will go on. The vocabulary 
will, no doubt, at first be somewhat restricted; yet I can 
see no good reason why all embarrassment on this score, 
too, should not ultimately disappear. Little extrava- 
gances, possibly even licenses of speech that once were 
thought a masculine prerogative are, I am told, exclu- 
sively so no longer. It is only a question of time, I am 
sure, when the barber-shop will once more be what it 
has so long been, a kind of liberty hall, a haunt of genial 
mirth and gay debate, qualified only by what used to be 
called “the refining influences of female society.” 

But that time will come too late for me. It is not that 
I begrudge to women a share in all the privileges of men. 
It is only that I was born too early to feel quite at ease 
in such strangely new surroundings. I confess that now- 
adays, when I am about to enter a barber-shop and see 
the walls lined with young women who have come to be 
operated upon themselves or to witness the operation to 
be performed upon one of their friends, my first impulse 
is to flee, and it is an impulse that I do not even try to 
resist unless dire necessity bids me stay. There must be 
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many like me-—indeed I know there are—shrinking souls, 
too timid and inexpert to adjust themselves to these in- 
vading hosts of feminine youth. And for them, as for 
me, there is but one resource, to fall back on the positions 
abandoned by women. What humour there ever was in 
the standard newspaper witticisms at the expense of the 
man who minds the baby while his wife makes political 
speeches has long since gone out of them. I have there- 
fore no wish to imitate this type of humour when I say 
that presently, when I need tonsorial attention, I hope I 
shall have courage to betake myself to the nearest “beauty 
parlor.” They must be almost vacant of women. 
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(Meee while ago, Henry James imagined a little girl 
named Maisie, whose parents suffered from so acute 
an incompatibility of temper that they could not live 
together, and Maisie was obliged to divide her time be- 
tween them. In her peregrinations from one to the other, 
she naturally picked up a good deal of curious informa- 
tion hardly suited to her years, and Mr. James called the 
story of her spiritual adventures What Maisie Knew. 

I am often reminded of this little girl when I drop in at 
a “movie” and see the rows of children who occupy, 
especially in the afternoon, so large a portion of the 
theatre. Like Maisie, they must be instructed in strange 
matters. While the greater part of the audience is en- 
gaged in spelling out the sub-titles—‘‘movie” audiences 
seem to be singularly slow readers—I have ample time 
to reflect upon what is being “registered” in the mental 
notebooks of these children and how their little souls, as 
Ruskin puts it, are being established in life. I turn my 
mind’s eye inward upon the rags and tatters of films that 
float about in my own bewildered brain, like fragments 
of fever-dreams, and I see—what do I not see? Girls 
climbing the fronts of sky-scrapers, only to be dragged 
through a window into the arms of the villain; automo- 
biles falling over precipices; hand-to-hand fights on the 
floors of Western bar-rooms; hangings of horse-thieves 
interrupted in the nick of time or happily accomplished; 
foiled attacks of bandits upon lonely cabins; Chinese 
opium-dens and Parisian cafés chantants and barbarous 
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orgies in Russia under the old régime and the sinister 
pleasures of Arab sheiks. It is all very instructive to me, 
if a little confusing; but what must it be to Maisie? 

I confess that it interests me to mouse about in the 
holes and corners of Maisie’s mind, and at the risk of 
being called old-fashioned, I will confess that it appalls 
me too. The things that child must know! How to crack 
a safe, for instance, how to be a successful blackmailer, 
how to “break into the movies” at Hollywood! And 
other things she must know, even less desirable things 
than these, which I will not specify. Maisie’s father used 
to be dealt with, or laughed at, according to the good 
sense of his elders, when he was caught red-handed, so to 
speak, with The Pirate’s Revenge concealed behind his 
geography. But Maisie’s father was a very Adam for 
innocence and ignorance compared with Maisie. For 
Maisie is not only a knowing child. She may also, with- 
out extravagance, be described as emotionally expe- 
rienced. Of course I am aware that she mercifully does 
not comprehend quite all she sees, but she comprehends 
enough to make her little mind a very curious and dis- 
concerting place. 

By this time I dare say that my concerned readers 
are asking one another: “What sort of movies do you 
suppose he frequents? We never see those awful things.” 
To which I cheerfully reply: “I am a democratic and 
undiscriminating person, and all movies look alike to me. 
I find them all educational, one way or another. As a 
matter of fact, I choose them at random—just where I 
happen to be when I wish to sit down for half an hour. 
And the point is that wherever I go, I always find Maisie. 
For Maisie is democratic too. She doesn’t discriminate 
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either. And so we are gradually being educated, or cor- 
rupted, together.” 

As I have mentioned Henry James, I wonder if my 
readers recall that tale of mystery and terror which he 
named The Turn of the Screw. It is the story of two 
children, innocent and guileless and charming to look at, 
but corrupted to the core of their little being by secret 
intercourse with the evil dead. It is a terrible story, but 
it is also a parable, and I can’t help thinking of it when I 
see Maisie of the Movies sitting wide-eyed and rapt 
before some vulgar or horrible or ribald play. A kind 
friend who tried in vain to rescue Mr. James’s Maisie 
from her unfortunate surroundings exclaimed, “Poor lit- 
tle monkey!” “And the words,” said James, ‘‘were an 
epitaph for the tomb of Maisie’s childhood.” 
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i] AM immensely relieved. China, I understand, is to 
receive the benefits of Western civilization through the 
medium of the cinema. A syndicate has been formed for 
the purpose of organizing a new, concentrated effort to 
“put culture over” in that belated land, and I contem- 
plate the possibilities of it with admiration. Mr. Thomas 
Meighan will, no doubt, reveal to the awakened minds of 
the Chinese the mysteries of Western politics. Mr. 
“Hoot” Gibson will show them—unathletic as they are— 
how to shoot straight and stay in the saddle. Mr. Jack 
Holt will teach them manners. Mr. Fairbanks will open 
to them the realms of romance, and Pola Negri will in- 
struct the Chinese ladies in the whole art of “vamping.” 
As one of the speakers on Shansi Day remarked some 
time ago, “the Chinese are not so stupid as they look,” 
but henceforth I can see no reason why they should even 
look stupid. 

And this brings me to a question that has long exer- 
cised my mind: Why is it that the cinema is the typical 
art of the Western world? We are constantly being as- 
sured by its admirers and financial backers that it is so. 
College professors are among the most ardent of cinema 
“fans.” Clergymen are allowing it to supplant “‘the fool- 
ishness of preaching.” Schoolmasters prate of its educa- 
tional uses. Katherine Fullerton Gerould values it. And 
now it is to be employed as a vast instrument of “‘peace- 
ful penetration.” What explains its vogue? Why is it 
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peculiarly adapted to the artistic, not to say the spiritual 
needs of the twentieth century? 

To this question I have given some thought, the results 
of which I shall venture, under correction, to state. In 
the first place, it occurs to me that one reason why we 
find the cinema so satisfying, so expressive of the life 
that most of us live, is that it has length and breadth, 
but no thickness. It has, in a word, no depths, and depths 
are disturbing. Our day is so crowded with activities 
that we naturally resent any attempt to fix our attention 
on the meaning of them. The swift surface of things is 
more than enough to occupy all the attention that we have 
to give. To this taste for superficiality the cinema 
abundantly ministers, and the value of such an art to 
the Chinese will be immediately evident. A race given 
to reflection, a silent race, a slow-moving race, a profound 
race is an anachronism in the modern world. [I said, “a 
slow-moving race,” and there again the cinema offers its 
“artful aid.” It is the apotheosis of motion. There is, 
as we say, something doing all the time. There are none 
of those painful pauses, called by the poet “lucid inter- 
vals,” so trying to active spirits like ours and so fatally 
familiar to the Chinese. In the next place, it will furnish 
a needed corrective to that tendency to over-subtlety 
which is so marked a trait of the Oriental mind. It was 
of this, perhaps, that Mr. Kipling was thinking when he 
observed that “East is East, and West is West.” But the 
cinema will change all that, for it is the least subtle, the 
most obvious of arts. It “registers” nothing but the 
plainest, most elementary emotions. The fantastic facial 
contortions that the “cinemime” undergoes when he or 
she wishes to express an emotional nuance are a proof 
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of this. The capacity to feel deeply or subtly is a mere 
handicap in the race for success. Let the sluggish Orien- 
tal, therefore, learn not to puzzle us or retard himself 
with emotional obliquities. 

And finally, a nation of craftsmen who see no necessary 
connection between magnitude and excellence, who are as 
likely to lavish themselves upon a teacup as a temple, who 
carve miraculous ivories and minutely inlay metals and 
devise marvels of lacquer, will learn the importance of 
size, the omnipotence of exaggeration. In those huge 
mouths and eyes grimacing or languishing at them from 
the screen they will read one of the master-secrets of 
Western supremacy, one of the ultimate canons of West- 
ern taste. And so, if the cinema can do all, or even part 
of this for China, it will have hastened the great day of 
worldwide uniformity, to which the whole creation moves. 
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I SEE that Professor John Bassett Moore, in a recent 
address at the University of Pennsylvania, ventured 
to utter certain misgivings that I also feel concerning the 
cultural importance of radio. “Its efficiency in the trans- 
mission of sound for purposes of instruction and amuse- 
ment,” he said, “is evident, but if applying the test of 
relativity, we undertake to estimate its value in impart- 
ing useful knowledge, in raising ideals, in stimulating and 
elevating the conception of public service, and in other- 
wise ministering to man’s spiritual needs, it is by no 
means clear that the quick broadcasting of sound is 
necessarily to have an advantage over earlier and less 
speedy methods.” Such an opinion, coming from so 
eminent a source, is really very consoling. I had begun to 
tremble for my livelihood. Some months ago a distin- 
guished foreign musician visiting this country expressed 
a fear that the broadcasting of concerts might lessen the 
public demand for the actual presence of the artist, and 
I am inclined to wonder whether the widespread and 
increasing interest in radio may not affect unfavorably 
the position of those other artists, less highly paid, far 
less appreciated, and, no doubt, far less deserving, that 
we call college professors. Especially do I have these 
misgivings when I read of the application of radio, in 
many cities, to the purposes of what may be called, with- 
out much exaggeration, “university extension.” 

My misgivings, however, are not wholly utilitarian and 
financial, but, like Professor Moore’s, partly cultural. I 
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can’t help feeling that the well-known story in the first 
Book of Kings about the fire, the thunder, and the “still, 
small voice’”—or, as the margin reads, “a sound of gentle 
stillness”—has a certain remote bearing upon the whole 
matter. I would not for an instant be thought to imply 
so daring an identification as Vox professoris vox Dei, 
but the experience of Elijah, without being pressed so far, 
has, nevertheless, the illustrative value of a parable. To 
me it seems especially pertinent, for I have always had 
the gravest doubts whether some rather delicate and 
important elements in education are not lost in transmis- 
sion between a speaker’s throat and an audience of fifty 
persons. When I contemplate audiences of several thou- 
sands, my misgivings are naturally greater. Of course, 
the same question arises, with even more acuteness, in 
connection with the pulpit. Certain of the clergy, who 
are always in the van of progress, have already adopted 
this new method of reaching the churchless masses, and 
the actual and potential number of their auditors, pub- 
lished weekly in the newspapers, arouses in me the same 
emotions that I feel when I read publishers’ figures con- 
cerning the current “best-seller.” At any rate, I have it 
on the highest possible authority, the authority of the 
Radio Digest, that “during the last few years, the chiefs 
of Protestant denominations in this country have con- 
sidered the practicability of radio as a means of spiritual 
regeneration,” and that even the Vatican is about to set 
up a broadcasting station. 

The ‘“‘whole business,” as we say, is full of disconcert- 
ing implications. I remember, some years ago, when the 
airplane was beginning to show what it is capable of, that 
certain friends of mine, lovers of seclusion, were a good 
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deal exercised about their back gardens. “We can build 
fences and plant hedges,” they said, “against trespassers 
who tread the earth, but what shall defend us against 
marauders from the air?” It is indeed a painful thought, 
but not more painful than the knowledge that all the air, 
even when empty of airplanes, is, like Prospero’s island, 
“full of voices,” striving to make further inroads upon 
the little silence that is still left us in a noisy world. The 
telephone is bad enough, but suppose, after a while, radio 
becomes, or seems to become, a household necessity, as 
the telephone is thought to be! We may be called up at 
any moment from the ends of the earth. I learn with 
relief, however, that some meteorologist has discovered, 
or thinks he has discovered, that above a certain height, 
atmospheric conditions are such that the radio can not 
function. That, at any rate, saves us from the Martians. 
But our only ultimate refuge, I suspect, will be that land 
where, as Tennyson puts it, “beyond these voices, there 
is peace.” 
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MET a man the other day, casually, in a dining-car—a 

business man, I think; certainly not a professional 
idealist. We fell into talk about world peace, and he 
remarked: “I’m not a pacifist, but I can not see why 
active goodwill among men and nations is not the most 
natural thing in the world. The absence of it baffles me,” 
and he shook his head. “It baffles me.” It baffles me 
too, but I do not often find anyone, not a professional 
idealist, who shares my sense of bafflement. Most people 
seem to assume that a more or less active ill-will is in 
the very nature of things and that it argues a high degree 
of simplicity to look for anything else. I am coming to 
this myself. I can feel the evil thing making itself at 
home in my mind. In the words of the dying Fontenelle, 
“Tt is time for me to be going. I begin to see things as 
they are.” 

I received, not long ago, a letter from an alumnus of 
Oberlin, a man of large affairs, not a teacher, nor a 
clergyman, whose profession brings him into contact with 
all sorts of people. In the course of the letter he made 
a remark, mildly satirical, about a common acquaintance 
of ours, but he added a postscript to this effect: “You 
might consider that sentence unwritten. After all, what 
really matters in this world is kindness.” I fancy that 
he is baffled too. 

Kindness! Active goodwill! I can hear the derision 
with which this confession of mine will be greeted by 
some of my readers. ‘The wail of the disillusioned ideal- 
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ist! The cry of the unfit!” And it is not the tough- 
minded only that will laugh—I mean the consciously and 
confessedly toughminded. Neither religion nor learning 
seems to furnish much defense against malevolence—what 
I have called a more or less active ill-will. Nor are the 
tenderminded all to be found in one place. I am under 
no illusion about that, but my acquaintance of the dining- 
car supplied me with a striking illustration of it. “I have 
a friend,” he said, “who is president of one of the most 
important banks in America. I have lived with him in 
the closest intimacy for years at a time and I never heard 
him say an unkind word of man, woman, or child.”” Well, 
that mitigates the bafflement a little, but not for long. 
Kindness like this is not the rule; it is the exception. 
Once more my Pullman philosopher: ‘We manage to do 
it in families. In mine,” this with a laugh, ‘there are 
immense differences of opinion, but we agree to differ, 
and we certainly do not think the less of one another for 
our differences. Why can we not do it on a larger scale?”’ 
Why indeed? 

Christianity, of course, would be a complete antidote 
to the poison of malevolence if there were more Chris- 
tians. “Ye are members one of another.” “Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and angels.” “As ye would 
that men should do unto you.” ‘Little children, love one 
another.” These and a hundred admonitions like them 
would certainly enthrone kindness in the life of man. But 
it is no amazing discovery that they are few who profess 
and fewer who practice them. No, these admonitions are 
a counsel of perfection, suited only to the saints. What 
we need is a simpler solution of the problem, within the 
reach of the many. The bafflement resides in the percep- 
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tion that it seems not to be natural to be kind. Is this 
what our pastors and masters used to mean by original 
sin? 

Censoriousness, suspicion, refusal to give the benefit of 
the doubt, lack of imagination to understand—I do not 
speak of such hideous things as active cruelty and con- 
scious calumny—seem to be natural to us, so natural that 
we do not even try to dominate them. I am not complain- 
ing; I am marvelling. Mr. Galsworthy marvels too. “A 
deal of mortals in this world,” he cries, “and not enough 
imagination to go round.” Odd that “a being like man, 
on such a stage as this world,” lonely among the vast 
spaces that surround him and obliged to huddle close to 
his fellows for warmth and companionship, should still 
hold himself spiritually aloof from them and refuse them 
the consideration, the allowance, of which he himself 
stands so much in need. But perhaps he is not aware 
that he stands in need of them—which would be stranger 
still. “O wad some power the giftie gie us,” sang one who 
knew what it was to stand much in need of allowance and 
who gave it freely to all but the complacent, the “unco 
guid.” I do not aspire to improve the immortal lines, but 
what we need almost as much as “‘to see oursels as ithers 
see us” is to have others see us as we see ourselves—I 
mean, to enter by imaginative kindness into our lives and 
to give us credit for our good intentions. I am very fond 
of the lines in which Shakespeare describes the transfor- 
mation of Prince Hal from a mere “madcap prince” to a 
man of all but heroic dignity and power: 


Consideration, like an angel, came 
And whipped the offending Adam out of him. 
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Consideration! That’s the word and the thing. Not 
Christianity, which is too high for most of us, but mere 
pedestrian, commonplace consideration, the deliberate re- 
fusal to be unkind, even in our thoughts, the deliberate 
calling to mind of our own shortcomings, the deliberate 
determination to give the benefit of the doubt. I have 
never read the Pollyanna books, but I seem to hear some- 
one murmur “Pollyanna.” Very well. If this is what 
Pollyanna practiced, I am for her. It seems to me not 
sentiment, but sense, a philosophy, a way of life eminently 
appropriate to “a being like man, on such a stage as this 
world.” 

And if any of my readers are curious to know what 
has led me to this edifying, but not very original line of 
thought, I confess that I have just spent fourteen days 
on an ocean steamer, that microcosm, that image of the 
terrestrial globe—voyaging through what appear to be 
uncharted seas, surrounded by unknown perils, beaten 
and baffled by unseen powers of the air. And on the 
greater craft, as on the less, we tattle and backbite and 
whisper and look askance in a fashion to make the angels 
weep. It is strange. 
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YMPH of the golden touch, who dost imbrue 

With amber scented as the honey-dew 
Plain water from the kettle hissing hot, 
And make it seem the thing that it is not, 
True nectar or Nepenthe or whate’er 
Procures for men the banishment of care, 
Thee I invoke, O goddess of Cathay, 
By thee inspired, to thee indite my lay. 
Not to thy sisters—worshipped also these— 
Her of Ceylon or her the Japanese, 
But unto thee alone, to thee I sing, 
O thou great goddess of the House of Ming. 
Let others hymn Coffea’s potent brew 
And meditate the Muse the whole night through, 
While others of their moderation brag 
And lull their scruples with deceptive Hag, 
While others still of abstinence do boast, 
Quaffing huge bumpers to the praise of Post. 
Peace to all such. But I can not be swayed 
From my allegiance to the Chinese maid. 
Let others thy mild ritual bemock; 
I sing thy rites, sacred to five o’clock. 
As well when day doth dawn I sacrifice 
And pour libation as the sun doth rise. 
No time nor season that thou dost not charm; 
In summer thou dost cool, in winter, warm. 
No fear of surfeit daunts thy devotee, 
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Whether he drink twelve cups, or only three— 
Twelve cups, like Johnson, two at most, like me. 
Let not Hygeia’s votary disdain 

What nourished Johnson’s bulk and massive brain, 
Nor scornful intellect deny the scope 

Of what refined the subtlety of Pope. 

Thine attributes are sweet upon the tongue, 

Their sound as soft as ever poet sung. 

Can syllables surpass in euphony 

Young Hyson, Jasmine, Pekoe, and Bohea? 

Thy beauty is so pure, thy lovers boast, 

That unadorned, ’tis then adorned the most; 

Yet thy perfections all the gifts become, 

Lemon and sugar, cream, and even rum. 

The bard, whose home is dry, whose purse is lean, 
Finds thee “the true, the blushful Hippocrene,” 
And Bacchus, who was once the poets’ praise, 
Now yields Camellia Thea all his bays. 
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‘O NLY THE leisurely meditative man finds the beauty 
of obscure villages and the charm of bells in for- 
gotten harbors.” It is a sailor, William McFee, who says 
this, and certainly the sound of bells at sea has a charm 
that is like no other. Dante the exile knew it, and he 
marks the hour of twilight in Purgatory by a reminiscence 
of his own sad voyaging. “It was the hour,” he says, 
“when the desire of those who sail the sea turns home- 
ward and their hearts grow tender, on the day when they 
have said farewell to their sweet friends, and the heart 
of Love’s new pilgrim is pierced with longing, hearing 
the distant sound of bells, as if day were lamenting that 
it must die.” 

Carducci, the laureate of modern Italy, heard it too, 
though to him the pensive music came borne over the 
wooded slopes and valleys that border the Adriatic. It 
is the hour of the Ave Maria—‘the first hour of the 
night,” Italian peasants call it—and the sound of bells 
is like “the slow melody of invisible flutes passing from 
earth to heaven. Little mortals bow the head, and their 
souls forget the burden of their laborious life and sigh 
for peace. Beasts and men and all things are still, while 
the rose of sunset melts into the blue of the evening sky, 
and the lofty treetops, mixing in the breeze, murmur Ave 
Maria.” 

This, of course, is poetry, but the sound of bells, if 
they are not too close and not too strident, is impressive 
everywhere and to everyone. They have individual voices 
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of their own, they tell quite different stories, and their 
echoes linger in our memory, each with its own note. I 
remember, as a child, waking in my bed in the early 
morning to the sound of a chime of bells playing a well- 
known air, and now when I hear that tune, the whole 
scene comes back to me with the very emotions that it 
aroused—the familiar room, the morning sky seen 
through the vines at the open window, the peace of the 
moment, of which even I was sensible, and the thought 
of the long summer day with its endless delights, upon 
which I was presently to enter. But the impression van- 
ishes as one tries to recapture it. Only, the sound of that 
old melody brings back to me the voice of the bell that 
sang it and the look of the world to my childish eyes. 

I once had a room for many weeks on the hillside 
above Assisi overlooking the brown-tiled roofs of the city 
and, beyond them, the wide Umbrian plain. My view 
embraced nearly every shrine associated with the memory 
of “the little poor man of God.” ‘There was the dome of 
St. Mary of the Angels, covering the tiny chapel where 
he became aware of his vocation; there the church built 
over the house where he was born; and there the great 
basilica, fortresslike, that guards his tomb. On the slope 
of the hill was San Damiano, where, in his blindness, he 
sang the Song of Brother Sun, and below it the church 
of Rivo Torto, where he taught himself to serve lepers. 
And each of these holy places had a voice, the bell in its 
belfry or its tower, and I learned to distinguish them and 
to know what they meant. In the morning, almost at 
dawn, they began their music, sometimes not quite in 
tune, though the discords were softened and subdued by 
distance, and at sunset they rang the Angelus, while the 
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crimson faded out of the sky behind Perugia. Or some- 
times, on a long walk back among the hills, I heard them 
faint and far-off, but individual still. There was the 
deep, rich tone of San Francesco, the lighter, thinner note 
of St. Mary of the Angels, the jangling, almost querulous 
voice of San Damiano, and many others that I have for- 
gotten now. But I knew them all then, and each called 
up its own image of some dark, bare little church, or some 
vast and splendid one—all, whether poor or rich, crowded 
with memories of the holy man to whose honor they were 
built. 
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(From Carducci) 


BROTHER FRANCIS, what a sweep of air 
Vignola’s lovely cupola doth surround! 
With arms crossed, in thy mortal passion there, 
Naked thou liest on the naked ground. 
July’s aflame, and songs of love are heard 
Floating o’er fields of toil. Oh, that a trace 
The Umbrian song might give me of thy word, 
The Umbrian sky might show me of thy face! 
Where on the lofty splendor of the skies 
The solitary city towereth, 
Like to the portals of thy Paradise, 
There might I see thee stand, with arms upraised, 
Singing to God: “O Lord, for Sister Death, 
This body’s death, O Lord, may Thou be praised!” 
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HAVE found, I think, a happy man—a man, I mean, 

who knows that he is happy, for unless one tastes one’s 
happiness, it is not perfect. When Rupert Brooke was 
in this country several years ago, he was a good deal 
interested, being a poet, in our capacity for high enjoy- 
ment, and he took a gloomy view of it. In American life, 
he said, “exhilaration and depression take the place of 
joy and suffering.” He said this of the American man of 
affairs, in particular, but I fear he thought it of all of 
us. This is the perhaps extreme view of a highly sensi- 
tive mind that considers all things in the light of the 
imagination and the emotions. It is also the view of an 
older civilization than ours—steadier, less restless, pro- 
founder. But we, who fancy that we know ourselves 
better than any foreigner, however sensitive, can know 
us, should probably not accept this judgment. Is it not 
conceded, we ask, that we are the people in the world 
richest in good nature, friendliness, expansiveness. And 
are not these signs of happiness? Not certainly, I sup- 
pose. They may be only signs of the exhilaration of 
which Rupert Brooke spoke. As I look about among my 
acquaintances, I do not find many that seem to me assur- 
edly happy. They are busy, active, engrossed in their 
work, merry at times, but not clearly and unmistakably 
happy. I am aware that each heart knoweth its own 
happiness, as well as bitterness, and we may all be hap- 
pier than we look. But I doubt it. 

It is possible, of course, that the man of whom I am 
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thinking is less happy than he looks or than he professes 
to be. But he has the marks of happiness. I don’t know 
him well. I have merely encountered him in my travels 
now and then, but he has talked to me very freely. I 
have observed him, watched his ways with other people 
and other people’s ways with him, and I am persuaded 
that he is happy and that he knows it. There is no par- 
ticular reason why he should be. He has been engaged 
for twenty-eight years—since he was nineteen—at dull, 
hard, monotonous work, work that I should regard as 
unmitigated drudgery. But as the years have gone by 
he has advanced a little, and now he occupies a post of 
some small responsibility in the company that employs 
him. He has a certain authority over the other workmen, 
and he told me, not long ago, how he had obtained it. 
“All my life from my boyhood,” he said, “I have tried 
to remember that there are always two sides to every 
question. When trouble came up between the men and 
the company, I did my best to see the situation from the 
other fellow’s point of view. After a while, the ‘local’ put 
me on a kind of arbitration board for the settlement of 
such difficulties, and hundreds of cases went through my 
hands. As my boy grew up and entered high school, I 
talked over many of these cases with him and often took 
his advice. And every time I had the chance, I impressed 
upon him the importance of seeing always both sides of 
the question—of trying to be just.” This boy he sent 
to the state university out of his modest resources and 
kept him there until he had obtained a technical degree. 
At graduation, three years ago, the boy secured a “job” 
with a great industrial company, married—“the finest 
girl in the world,” his father says—and has now a position 
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somewhat similar to his father’s, a position that involves 
the adjustment of difficulties between the workmen and 
their employers. ‘“‘‘And Dad,’ he wrote me the other 
day,” said my friend, “‘ ‘I owe it to the training I had at 
home.’ ” 

Doesn’t it sound musty and mid-Victorian? But there 
is worse to follow. My friend has a daughter, and she, 
too, is to be married to a fine, up-standing, thrifty, hard- 
working boy. ‘And I said to my wife the other day, 
‘Aren’t we the fortunate people?’” My friend also has 
a brother, who went to California some years ago and 
made a great deal of money. “I was seven years older 
than he and looked after him when he was a little fellow, 
and he has never forgotten it. He was always a great 
one for taking chances. I wasn’t. So when he went West, 
he told me that if he ever saw a good opening he would 
send for me. Well, four or five years ago, he telegraphed: 
‘Sell everything and come, I’ve got a big opening.’ But 
my wife wasn’t well and I couldn’t go. A man who vis- 
ited him last winter told me that my brother’s business 
is worth a million dollars.” In all this there is no sign 
of discontent, no envy of his brother’s prosperity, and no 
great desire to share it. 

I hope I am not producing the impression that my 
friend is spineless and flabby, without ambition or en- 
ergy. He is really a strong, hearty, wholesome creature, 
looking ten years less than his age, with vigor, quiet vigor, 
written all over him. He has a friendly smile that no 
one could resist, and I observe that everyone—for he 
“knows everyone,” as we say—returns it. The other day, 
one of the men under him, seeing me talking with him, 
came up to me after he had left and said, ““He seems to 
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be in good spirits today.” “He is always in good spirits, 
isn’t he?” I replied. “Yes,” he answered, with a delight- 
ful non-sequitur, “he has always treated me square.” 
Well, there is my picture of a happy man. “O happi- 
ness, our being’s end and aim!” wrote one of the wretch- 
edest men that ever lived, the poet Pope. But it is very 
certain that happiness was never the conscious “end and 
aim” of my friend’s being. It is not, in fact, attained 
by seeking it. He was bent, like thousands of others, on 
having a family, providing for it, giving his children a 
good start in life, doing his work as well as he could, 
laying up a little money for his old age, being friendly 
and helpful and sympathetic and just. And lo, he found 
happiness along this dusty and unexciting road. He lived 
from day to day, and the harvest of his days is happi- 
ness. What a mysterious thing is life! How impossible 
to order it or to foresee the results of what we do! ‘Man 
never is, but always to be blest,” cried Pope again. But 
this man has found something like blessedness. It is not 
the “perfect joy” of Francis of Assisi. It has no heights. 
I think, no ecstacy. Much less is it the joy of that sad- 
dest of poets who wrote, “And joy whose hand is ever 
at her lips, bidding adieu.” No, this is something steadier, 
more rooted in character than that sort of joy, though it 
depends, of course, as all things human do, very largely 
upon good fortune. My friend holds his happiness by a 
frail tenure, and yet, rooted and grounded in character 
as it is, I can not believe that it is less shakable than most. 
For at bottom it seems to consist in a very rare—or so I 
think—adjustment to circumstances; in a happy faculty 
—the faculty of happiness rather—that could adjust itself 
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to almost anything. I suppose I am trying to say that 
my friend has found, or was born with, the secret of 
content. 

One remembers the old story of the very rich king who 
demanded of his wise men the secret of perfect happiness. 
And they told him that if he could obtain the shirt of a 
man who confessed that he was perfectly happy, he, too, 
should be so. But travel where he would and ask whom 
he would, he could find no one who was willing to confess 
that he was perfectly happy, until one day he encountered 
in the hills a shepherd boy watching his flocks. ‘Are you 
happy?” said the king. “Yes,” said the boy. “The sun 
is hot on these heights and the wind is cool. I have my 
pipe to play on, and my mother has given me a piece 
of bread to eat when I am hungry. Why should I not 
be happy?” “Quick,” said the king, “give me your shirt.” 
But the shepherd had no shirt. This, of course, could 
happen only in the land and age of Theocritus or Haroun 
al Raschid. In our own climate and time shirts are essen- 
tial. A pipe may be dispensed with, perhaps; a shirt the 
happy man must have. But unfortunately it is not trans- 
ferable. 

In the outskirts of Rome I once met a young ragamuf- 
fin who informed me, in much detail, that he was hungry 
and had nowhere to sleep. It was also painfully evident 
that he was insufficiently clothed. In fact, he was prac- 
tically in the condition of the shepherd boy in the fable. 
After feeding him, I took him out into the country with 
me on a long walk for the sake of his conversation. His 
name, he told me, was Hector, son of Horace, Ettore 
d’Orazio, but I am bound to say that he resembled neither 
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of his great literary forerunners. But, as you will see, 
he had a pretty wit of his own and not a little prowess. 
We sat down to rest after a while on the bank of the yel- 
low Tiber, and the boy wrapped his almost bare arms 
about his ragged knees and gazed off into the distance as 
if he were seeing unspeakable things. “What are you 
thinking of?” said I. “I am thinking how nice the world 
is,” said Hector, the son of Horace. 
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PAS THE ARTS are mysterious—mysterious in their 
nature, even more mysterious in their effects. What 
is the source of that curious emotion that overcomes us 
as we stand for the first time under the shadow of an 
ancient Gothic church? Why is it different from what 
we feel before the temples at Paestum? Why do the 
mere line and mass of those three headless women who 
once sat in the east pediment of the Parthenon give us 
so intense and so enduring a pleasure? And why do we 
feel a pleasure that is quite different in kind before 
Rodin’s six Burghers of Calais? Why do certain pictures 
—a bit of woodland, a portrait, a group of figures moving 
on flower-starred grass under sombre green boughs, a row 
of four gorgeously clad saints—why does each of these 
give us so keen and so peculiar a satisfaction? Why do 
certain plays leave us in a state for which there has yet 
been found no more descriptive word than Aristotle’s 
“ourgation”? These things are mysterious, as mysterious 
as the very powers of nature. Man makes them, to be 
sure, but he knows not what he makes. The artist speaks 
with a voice that is not his own, and the ears with which 
we listen are not ours. Suddenly, in shrine or statue, in 
painting or poem, the spirit of a race comes to flower 
before our eyes, and suddenly we breathe its fragrance. 
And yet these things are not mysterious when they are 
compared with music, for we have in our own experience 
that which enables us to comprehend and judge them. 
We have seen buildings, of sorts, and people. We have 
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walked in woodlands; we have heard skylark and nightin- 
gale and the sound of the sea; we have seen, we may 
even have taken part in the tragedy and comedy of every 
day. The world of art is after all our familiar world, 
though seen under a new light and in new relations. 

But the world that music creates is not our familiar 
world. It presents us with no images, no scenes, no sit- 
uations. It ought to leave us perplexed and troubled; 
instead it leaves us with a peace that passeth understand- 
ing. It speaks to us in a language to which our expe- 
rience provides no key, yet everyone, in a measure, under- 
stands it. Why is this? Why do certain harmonies 
arouse certain emotions, probably very much the same 
emotions in all who hear them? The aestheticians tell us 
that it is because these tones and emotions have become 
accidentally associated during the life of the race. But 
this explanation strikes me, at any rate, as a degree too 
simple while I am listening to the complicated harmonies 
of Tschaikowsky and Wagner. I confess that I am a 
mystic where the arts are concerned, and racial associa- 
tion does not wholly satisfy me as an explanation of the 
sweep, the force, the subtlety, the poignancy of musical 
emotion. I am inclined to prefer an explanation that 
takes more account of that mysterious gift of the mu- 
sician that has been described by .Browning as the power 
to frame, out of three sounds, “not a fourth sound, but 
a star”; to create, in other words, a new world of emotion 
that seems, in its reach and significance, out of all pro- 
portion to the elements—mere tones and combinations of 
tones—that compose it. 

Schopenhauer has proposed such an explanation. He 
insists that music does indeed differ from all the other 
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arts in its nature, and therefore in its effects. It is a 
direct expression of Will, which is the formative principle 
of the universe, while the other arts express Will only 
indirectly. They deal with phenomena, with the familiar 
sights and sounds of our experience; but the world of 
music is as direct, as immediate, as novel a creation as 
the world of nature. The same fundamental laws under- 
lie it, and if we could really translate into words that 
which music tries to tell us, we should arrive at the secret 
of the universe, the soul and unifying principle of things 
as they are. Hence its power over us. Hence its uni- 
versality. Hence the ineffable. peace of it. If this ex- 
planation is somewhat too mysterious for a rationalist 
generation, we may at least, in the words of Abt Vogler, 
“consider and bow the head.” 
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ANS aeee of mine remarked to me the other day: 
“College professors certainly have an easy time. 
They prepare their lectures once for all, and then have 
nothing to do but deliver them year after year. I should 
like such a job myself, but I’ve got to make some 
money.” It seemed unkind to disturb such a Utopian 
vision as this, especially as the young man’s tone was not 
critical, but wholly admiring. Moreover, I am not sure 
that, according to his lights, he was not correct. Judged 
by his standards of activity and by the standards of 
persons like him, the life of a college teacher is what 
Wordsworth called his undergraduate career at Cam- 
bridge, a “deep vacation.” Most of my friends who are 
lawyers or physicians or business men have at one time 
or another congratulated me more or less satirically on 
having nothing to do. In their presence, abashed and 
bewildered by their Ixionlike efforts to prevent the wheel 
of their responsibilities from crushing them, I am ready 
to confess that I am indeed an idler; but out of their 
presence I am not so sure. Or, rather, I am inclined to 
believe that my comparative idleness is capable of de- 
fense. I would not suggest for a moment that their 
activity is less fruitful than they fancy; nor would I call 
it, as Walter Pater does, “a dark, mistaken eagerness.” 
No, I would merely inquire whether there is not more 
than one sort of fruitful effort and whether the teacher’s 
effort, to be in the best sense fruitful, ought not to be 
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quiet and unhurried, ought not to give at least the illusion 
of leisure. 

I am aware that not all teachers think so, that many 
of them exhibit certain galvanic jerkings that they are 
pleased to imagine signs of “efficiency,” and such “eager- 
ness” I am not afraid to call “dark” and “mistaken.” 
This is no “apology for idlers” that I am writing in vain 
competition with Stevenson; but it is obvious that only a 
comparatively small number of things can be done well 
by any one man, that the things the teacher has to do 
must be done well if they are done at all, and that to be 
done well, they must be done unhurriedly. I suppose 
that we have never had in this country a more remark- 
able example of the scholar-teacher, supreme in both 
fields, than Francis James Child, for fifty years a teacher 
of literature at Harvard College and recognized the 
scholarly world over as the first authority in the world on 
the popular ballad. Readers of the delightful collection 
of his letters, published two years ago under the title A 
Scholar’s Letters to a Young Lady, will perceive how far, 
how antipodally far he was from any “dark” or “mis- 
taken eagerness” in the pursuit of his profession. Eager 
he was—eager about roses, of which he was an assiduous 
cultivator, about his friends, about Shakespeare, about 
violin music. ‘Beautifully adjusted to all extensions of 
knowledge and taste,” Henry James called him, and you 
can not be “adjusted” in that fashion and live on a 
treadmill. The late Sir Walter Raleigh was perhaps the 
most influential teacher of English literature that Oxford 
has ever had. A brilliant lecturer, a critic of the first 
order, the creator, it has been said, of the Oxford School 
of English, he too, while he was constantly and fruitfully 
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occupied, was not “busy.” ‘In a society which is per- 
petually consulting its diary,” says a writer in the London 
Times, “he alone seemed free, and to anything that 
friendship or adventure might suggest presented always 
an expectant and youthful alacrity.” 

I confess that these men are not typical of their calling, 
and that there is a kind of impropriety in citing them. 
But they were great teachers and they accomplished great 
things. If, then, we choose from afar to emulate them, 
we may, I think, face our critics without apology. To be 
sure, our critics are “busy,” but so was Chaucer’s Ser- 
geant of the Law, and you know what that delicious idler 
said about him: 


“And yet he seeméd busier than he was.” 
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“ ee BLESS the man who first invented sleep.” So, 

paraphrasing Sancho Panza, sings an American 
bard in the only verses of his that have lived, or, perhaps, 
deserve to live. And certainly no language is too strong 
to praise what is almost God’s best gift to man, if not 
quite His last. For we are told that He caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam and that, on awaking from it, 
our first parent found by his side a lovely creature whose 
name was Eve—his dream, perhaps, come true. 

It is hard to say whether dreamless sleep, that complete 
lapse of life, that dark sea of forgetfulness, is to be pre- 
ferred to sleep that is lit by dreams, peopled with the 
shifting shadows of those who crowd our waking world, 
but remote, intangible, made less oppressive by their 
unreality, like the forms of the women whom Aeneas and 
Odysseus met in the lower world and who vanished to 
nothingness in their arms. I will not speak of the su- 
preme experience of sleep, when we revisit scenes that 
we have loved, see faces that were dear to us, and hear 
voices that have long been covered with silence. No wak- 
ing memory brings them back with such vividness, and 
not until they are lost from our dreams can they really 
be said to be lost to us altogether. 

It is another world, the world of sleep, most often a 
smoother world, in which we renew our strength and 
courage, forget the perplexities of the day, and find a 
respite from our cares. “Balm of hurt minds!” How 
Shakespeare loved it and how often he refers to it! How 
all the poets have loved it—Chaucer and Spenser and 
Sidney and Daniel and Milton and Coleridge and Words- 
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worth! ‘Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable night!” 
It is “sweet,” it is “innocent,” it is “gentle,” it is “dewy- 
feathered,” it is ‘“nature’s soft nurse,” it is “sore labour’s 
bath,” it is the “blessed barrier between day and day.” 
Perhaps the more ardently men live—and poets, by 
definition, are men who live ardently—the more they 
relish this quiet sifting of the ashes of oblivion upon their 
too hot fires. Dull souls, to whom all life is half a dream, 
can not relish it so keenly, for it is hardly distinguishable 
from their waking hours. 

And yet I am not sure that the best connoisseurs of 
sleep are not hardworking folk, who take it like daily 
bread, as one of life’s bare necessities, in a world where 
only bare necessities are to be had. In Southern peoples, 
especially, there is a sensuous enjoyment of it that we 
who live further from elemental things either hide or do 
not feel. You see them everywhere, from noon to three 
o’clock, drowned in its fathomless depths. They do not 
require, as we do, “a chamber deaf of noise and blind 
of light.” Like Shakespeare’s “wet sea-boy,” sleep over- 
takes them in circumstances and in attitudes the most 
unpropitious that can be imagined. They sleep at tavern 
tables, with their heads upon their arms. They sleep in 
trains, with their heads out of the windows. They sleep 
upon their carts, while their horses munch from the nose- 
bags or jog along the dusty roads, where all other traffic 
makes way for them. They sleep stretched across the 
pavement, and pedestrians step over them or round them. 
No one thinks of waking them, for this noonday sleep is 
a sacred thing, not to be lightly or unnecessarily broken. 
Honesty compels me to say, however, that nocturnal sleep 
is not regarded as so important an affair. 
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Whether this midday lapse into the elemental life of 
sleep is a mark of indolence or good sense let those con- 
sider who think it virtuous to spend the same hours 
yawning in the faces of their friends. There is a certain 
“dark eagerness” about Anglo-Saxons that drives them to 
exertion when nature and reason call to repose. It would 
seem at any rate as if colleges, where much is made of 
the relation between mind and body, would be the first 
to adopt the sensible practice of the siesta, but they evi- 
dently prefer to have heavy-eyed teachers lecture to nod- 
ding classes and thus to render the later hours of the 
evening, when heads should be clear and wits active, a 
weariness and a futility. 

There are a good many things in the Bible that puzzle 
me, and one of them is the verse of the Apocalypse, 
“There shall be no night there.” I suppose, of course, 
that this is symbolism and that the writer is thinking of 
that “dark night of the soul” of which the mystics of all 
ages have spoken. But what an unfortunate symbol! 
No night, with its blue-black heavens studded with stars! 
No night, with a path of moonlight across wide waters, 
or a warm yellow radiance that reminds one of the Psalm- 
ist’s words, “The sun shall not burn thee by day, neither 
the moon by night!” No night, with its fragrance and its 
sighing winds and its velvet shadows, with its magic and 
mystery and romance! No night, with its mimic life of 
dreams and its great gift of sleep! The verse is even less 
intelligible than that other in the same context, “And 
there shall be no more sea.” No ocean and no night! 
What a world! For they belong together, the two mighty 
pacifiers of the restless human heart, the two profound 
abysses of forgetfulness. “Deep calleth unto deep.” 
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oH HE LIFE of . . . a professor or a resident fellow of 


a college is to be effectively criticized not only by 
the ideas of another professor or another fellow of a 
college, but by the mere juxtaposition of other dissimilar 
lives—the life, say, of a soldier or a brewer’s drayman.” 
This amusing sentence is not Mr. Mencken’s, but it 
ought to please him. It was written by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, late professor of English literature at Oxford, 
and represents, I judge, his deliberate conviction. All 
the accounts of him that have appeared since his death 
bear witness to the contempt he felt for the type of stu- 
dent who keeps himself aloof from active life. He was 
once told that he would have made a good pirate, and the 
remark delighted him. He was evidently one of the many 
teachers—and it should not be forgotten that he was a 
great teacher—who despise their trade, or who, at any 
rate, are not wholly persuaded that it is a man’s job. 
And the opinion of such a man carries weight. Mr. 
Mencken may play the gadfly and leave our withers quite 
unstung, but when a Raleigh begins to talk of the brew- 
er’s drayman as the measure of our futility, we have, for 
a moment, misgivings. But only for a moment. 

Such a remark is a sign of the times. We live in an 
age in which ideas are not highly regarded, and we belong 
to a race that has never greatly heeded them. We teach- 
ers, and all who attempt, however lamely, to pursue ideal 
ends, are therefore thrust into a position of incessant 
apology, and we are sometimes even led to belittle our 
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own aims. In any case, we often defend them in a 
fashion so feeble that it amounts to betrayal, and of this 
method of defense the brewer’s drayman may serve as a 
symbol. 

I am not, I think, disposed to deny that life is more 
than learning, or that the end of study is action in one 
form or another; but learning is related to life not di- 
rectly, but indirectly, and action is the mediate, not the 
immediate end of study. Any other view degrades them 
both. They are indeed both subservient to the great end 
of living, but they are instruments of such dignity and 
splendor that they have a value quite independent of their 
use. The failure to recognize and proclaim this value 
seems to me a mark either of dulness or of cowardice, and 
of one or other of these, too many of us are guilty. Why, 
for instance, should I defend the study of literature on 
the ground that it develops the imagination or trains the 
aesthetic sense? This is not the reason why I care for 
literature, nor why I think anyone else should care for 
it. Still less do I believe that this is the reason why 
literature should have a high place in education. No, 
when I talk in that fashion I am merely trying to say 
what is expected of me, and I am defending the cause of 
literature in a manner to betray it. Literature does 
indeed minister to life, if it is true that we live, not by 
bread only, but “by admiration, hope, and love”’; but in 
a profounder sense, literature is an end in itself—like 
beauty, “its own excuse for being.” The value of reading 
Shakespeare is reading Shakespeare; the end of admiring 
Keats is to admire Keats. That pleasures so august 
should also involve profit is something to give thanks 
for, but to place the profit before the pleasure is to hitch 
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your wagon not to a star but to a steady, plodding brew- 
er’s drayhorse. 

In the same way we give all the wrong reasons for 
education, but that is too large a subject to enter upon 
here. In conclusion, I submit an item lifted from Christ- 
opher Morley’s column in the New York Evening Post. 
It means what I have been trying to say: 


We are grieved to find the following in a pamphlet sent out 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 
It is necessary that the business executive demand, 
and GET a great return for every bit of time he de- 
votes to reading. 
This is an appalling doctrine. Don’t they ever read just for 
fun? 
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QUOTE the following from Heywood Broun: 

Some recent statistics from the University of Michigan 
proved that Phi Beta Kappa men ten years out of college al- 
most invariably fell below the earning capacity of the average 
graduate. The most lucrative jobs went to the halfbacks, the 
tackles, and the enterprising ends. Business, possibly the 
most sentimental of American activities, saves its warmest 
welcome for the youngsters who look well about the place and 
play creditable golf over week-ends. Banking, bond selling, 
and all the rest of it are largely an extension of the college 
club and fraternity system. The demand is keener for cheer 
leaders than for executives. 


This is something I have always suspected. It has 
never seemed to me likely that the success achieved in the 
business world by many of my young friends was due 
entirely, or even chiefly, to their extraordinary abilities. 
I can hardly believe that boys who have shown in their 
college work, or in their daily avocations, no unusual 
degree of industry or shrewdness or foresight or grasp 
will suddenly develop these qualities as soon as their 
diplomas are safely in their hands. When all allowance 
has been made for the fact that they are interested in 
business and that they were not interested in study, it is, 
I repeat, unlikely. Of course, business men, like all the 
rest of us, are willing to have it believed that their occu- 
pation involves mysterious and mighty gifts to which the 
rank and file can not pretend. I am quite willing to 
admit that this is true of the physician’s trade and the 
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lawyer’s, but I am not so clear that it is true of selling 
bonds or automobiles or advertising. In fact, I am per- 
suaded that agreeable personal qualities play a much 
larger part in business success, especially in the earlier 
stages of it, than either knowledge or application. 

Such a notion, of course, if it were generally admitted, 
would give aid and comfort to the college “loafer,” which 
that often engaging youth does not at all require to make 
him satisfied with his lot in life. ‘Why,’ he reasons, 
“should I exert myself to deal with worthies as dead as 
Pharaoh and much drier, when I can, by developing my 
personal and social and athletic possibilities, fit myself, in 
the most effective fashion, to deal with worthies who are 
neither dead nor dry?” And really, if one is honest with 
oneself and with him, it is difficult to answer. But that 
does not trouble me the least in the world. On the con- 
trary, I find a distinct relief in admitting the truth of my 
young friend’s contention. I am then no longer under 
obligation to try to persuade him that the things I wish 
him to do on quite other grounds are valuable for their 
direct bearing upon his career. I know better, and he 
knows better; and the recognition of the fact leaves me 
free to insist that he would do wisely to give a modicum 
of attention to history and philosophy and science and 
art and literature, not to prepare him for the business of 
making money, but to prepare him for a much more 
important and exacting occupation, the business of living. 
For, after all, life is larger than any single aspect of it, 
and it is a rare piece of luck when a man finds a “job” 
that engrosses all his powers. There is almost always a 
margin, often a wide margin, that his business does not 
reach at all, and that is where those other interests, which 
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his education ought to have aroused, come into play. I 
need not point out that they have inevitably a certain 
effect upon that “personality” which is, or may be, his 
chief business asset. What I am urging is that they 
colour all his life, and so enrich and perhaps redeem it. 

For Mr. Broun’s remark was called out by the fact that 
a young man who, a few years ago, was a scholastic 
“wonder-child,” is now living on a salary of twenty-three 
dollars a week. It is not princely, but I can easily imag- 
ine that, with some mental resources, one could live 
decently on even so slender financial resources as this, 
and that without such an addition to one’s income as lit- 
erature and art and philosophy afford, one might be im- 
pecunious on a good deal more. 
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A ears INDIVIDUAL must be made by education a 
citizen of a city not made with hands.” I found 
that sentence in the London Times about a year ago, and 
I quote it now because it happens to express what is per- 
haps the chief article in my educational creed. At any 
rate, as I ask myself what we are aiming at in places like 
Oberlin, I answer that it is not primarily mental disci- 
pline, essential as that is; still less is it preparation for the 
business of life. Indeed, as to the second of these aims, 
I should like to add a new inscription to the Memorial 
Arch—if it were not already so admirably inscribed—that 
all who pass under it on their way to lecture or laboratory 
might read and mark and learn. It is the words of 
Aeneas to his son on the eve of the last battle with 
Turnus: ‘Learn from me, boy, what valour and true 
effort are; you may learn success from others.” Fortunam 
ex aliis—not a bad motto for a college of the liberal arts, 
and certainly not out of place on a martyr’s memorial. 

For the goddess Fortuna, or Success, is the least stable, 
the least calculable of divinities. Her wheel, that lifts 
and lowers at her whim those who are bound to it, has 
been for a thousand years the emblem of instability. But 
we ask another sort of symbol for our efforts; we seek 
a continuing city. 

That is why, as I see it, we study history and literature, 
philosophy and science—for the relish of eternity in them. 
We are all at some moment of our lives, like John Stuart 
Mill at the crisis of his, liable to be harrowed by the 
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Mephistophelian question: If you were now to obtain 
what you are so eagerly striving for, would your life be 
more interesting and satisfactory? And most of us, I 
fancy, would have to say no. The truth is that satisfac- 
tion is not to be predicated of most of the occupations by 
which we earn our bread, and that is why it is so impor- 
tant that we should have other interests and other satis- 
factions which are not dependent upon the vicissitudes 
of the human lot—to which, indeed, the words success 
and failure do not apply. That is why it is so important 
that we should receive naturalization—for we are none 
of us born there—in the city that human hands do not 
fashion and can not destroy. That is why the permanent 
elements in education are the only ones that ultimately 
matter. 

Meanwhile, the superintendent of schools in Flat River, 
Mo., writes to the New York Evening Post: ‘In spite of 
the certainty that eight-tenths of all the reading that will 
be done by eight-tenths of our young people in their 
future lives will be done in the newspapers, we continue 
to stress the technical points of Shakespearian drama and 
to discuss Burke’s ‘Conciliation’ in our high schools.” 
Well, I’m not very keen about dramatic technicalities 
myself, at least in high schools, nor do I admire dissec- 
tion anywhere, being wholly of Wordsworth’s mind on 
that subject; but I can not help wondering whether super- 
vised newspaper reading is much more valuable. No one 
regrets more than I do that high-school students go their 
way with so slight a deposit of Burke and Shakespeare 
in their minds. But supposing that Macbeth and the 
Conciliation speech were adequately presented to them, 
is it so certain that in the long run, even for the eight- 
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tenths, a course in newspaper reading would render life 
more interesting and satisfying? Of course your answer 
to such a question wholly depends upon whether you 
really respect literature. If you don’t, why, then, no 
doubt, a profound analysis of moral weakness, like Mac- 
beth, shot through with stormy beauty, and a piece of 
final wisdom on many problems of government, like the 
Conciliation, will seem to you less valuable than the hasty 
record of the day’s happenings commented upon, often, 
as hastily. 

Ah, well, the battle of the books will never end, the 
irrepressible conflict between the ancients and the mod- 
erns. Somewhere in the no-man’s land between the war- 
ring hosts, I dare say, lies the truth. Burke and the 
newspapers, Shakespeare and the cinema—put in that 
way, I suppose that no man who has “discourse of rea- 
son” could possibly pronounce for the second alternative. 
But I grant that to put it in that way is hardly fair. 
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QO NE EVENING not long ago, a Scottish friend of mine 

was sitting in my study and chanced to make some 
remark about the walls. I replied apologetically that the 
wall-paper, I knew, was very shabby, but that I couldn’t 
face the trouble of taking down bookshelves and removing 
pictures in order to replace it. Whereupon he quietly 
observed that it passed his comprehension why Americans 
should all insist on having everything spick and span, 
new and shining. “I like the paper very well as it is,” 
said he. The instant he said it, I perceived that I did, 
too, and I have since reflected not a little on our dislike 
of shabbiness, of anything that is worn or faded or that 
shows signs of use. 

We have had lately in our village an amusing example 
of this dislike. The village fathers decreed that all the 
sidewalks of Oberlin should be raised to a certain level 
and straightened. While I have no doubt that the level- 
ing was ordered for reasons of utility, I suspect that what 
were believed to be aesthetic considerations determined 
the straightening. The result would have been, if the 
fathers had succeeded, that in a country where straight 
lines are as little called for as anywhere I know, we 
should have walked between parallels as rigid as those 
of arailway. But fortunately the track of the aboriginal 
cow was too much for us, and in the older parts of the 
village the curve of beauty still persists. We went so 
far, however, as to mutilate two or three fine old trees, 
not, I suppose, so as to endanger their health, but cer- 
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tainly so as to injure their beauty. Why, in a little town 
like this, a sidewalk should not be made to go round a 
beautiful old tree I have never been able to understand. 
At any rate, we villagers spent what is called “a tidy 
sum” in order to “tidy up” our town, without noticeably 
improving it. 

I think sometimes, in this connection, of a land where 
almost everything is shabby, except a few staring new 
buildings; where the old palaces are dingy and crumbling, 
the old churches hopelessly out of repair, the old streets 
narrow and winding and inconvenient to the last degree. 
But the dingy old palaces shelter a family life of dignity 
and decorum, the old churches, like the King’s daughter, 
are “all glorious within,” and the old streets lead to 
beauty. Now and then, even there, the newspapers have 
a spasm of tidiness, but it is soon allayed, and the dust 
settles thick once more on the indestructible remains of 
ancient loveliness. Now and then, some energetic official 
undertakes to “tidy up” the morals and the manners of 
the natives, but until quite lately he has been happily 
thwarted by their incorrigible attachment to ways old and 
tried. I confess that I look with misgiving upon this 
aspect of the present régime. A tidy and “efficient” Italy 
—may the Italic gods avert the omen! 

For shabbiness and its correlative tidiness are spiritual 
as well as material qualities. One’s mind may be shabby 
as well as one’s body or one’s house. And, curiously 
enough, our dislike of material shabbiness is suggested by 
the meaning that we attach to the word when it is applied 
to immaterial things. ‘Shabby conduct,” we say, or “a 
shabby performance.” But I am not using the word in 
this depreciatory sense. By shabby I mean worn and 
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faded by long use, and in that sense our opinions, too, 
may be shabby, as well as our wall-papers, without being, 
for that reason, worthy of the rubbish-heap. Most of us 
are inclined to grow a little untidy in this particular as 
we grow older. Our opinions become, as we say, some- 
what the worse for wear. But many of us, in our passion 
for tidiness, seem to be bent on keeping our mental furni- 
ture, as well as our complexions and our figures, in perfect 
condition. We submit to having our minds “lifted,” as 
well as our faces. There is an old picture of the Baths of 
Caracalla that shows the magnificent ruinous walls hung 
thick with warm and friendly ivy, in the midst of which 
sits Shelley writing Prometheus Unbound. The ivy has 
all been stripped from the Baths of Caracalla now, no 
doubt for excelleht reasons, and the walls remain splendid 
and imposing, but bleak and cold and unfriendly. I am 
inclined by nature to wonder whether this determination 
to keep all our opinions relentlessly up to date is really 
necessary and whether it isn’t sometimes wiser and more 
dignified to allow both our minds and our complexions to 
be marked by ‘the unimaginable touch of time.” 

For there is something very beautiful, very distin- 
guished, about age that submits to be old. In a remote 
chapel hidden away behind the high altar of the church of 
Santo Spirito in Florence, there is a picture by Francesco 
Botticini, or, as some say, by Filippo Lippi, that repre- 
sents St. Monica giving the Rule to her nuns. There are 
thirteen women in the picture, most of them old, with 
wrinkled faces and high patrician noses. Tradition says 
that they all belonged to one family, the famous Capponi. 
When I am in Florence, whatever I do or neglect to do, 
I never fail to pay my respects to these ladies. Character 
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and breeding are written all over them. They are sym- 
bols of things that in the modern world are very rare and 
precious. I have no doubt that in life they had their 
little “ways” and that some of their contemporaries 
thought them absurd or even occasionally irritating. But 
they represent a great achievement: they knew how to 
grow old magnificently, “in the silent years.” They re- 
mind me of Wordsworth’s exquisite sonnet to Lady Fitz- 
gerald or of Shakespeare’s delightful creation, surely one 
of his most delightful, the Countess of Roussillon. 

And opinions, too, provided, of course, that they were 
originally of good materials, may grow old gracefully, as 
truly as old faces, old clothes, old books. In some people, 
I, for my part, prefer them to brand new opinions that are 
conspicuously spruce and tidy. I encountered the other 
day in a newspaper a diverting illustration of what it is 
to have a mind from which worn opinions have been care- 
fully removed. A well-known college professor was mak- 
ing an address, in the course of which, if he was correctly 
reported, he said that “the ways of attaining happiness 
and efficiency must be determined by the codperation of 
the economist, psychiatrist, sociologist, biological chemist, 
political scientist, and others. ... We might as well 
turn to the Bible for its ideas on electrical and radio 
engineering as for leadership in moral and ethical life. 
. . . So long as the church can help us attain that happi- 
ness which we seek, it has its work to do. As a guide in 
moral and ethical life it has no other influence.” There, 
if you like, is a neat and tidy mind. No mossgrown opin- 
ions there. All the immemorial ivy has been rooted up; 
but I venture to doubt whether any Shelley will ever write 
a new Prometheus in those echoing and empty halls. 
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ING LONG ago I was looking through the letters of a 
poet whose name is known wherever English poetry 
is read. He was eminent for his learning in a learned age, 
and even arrived at the dignity of a college professorship, 
though he seems to have scandalously neglected the duties 
of his office. At any rate he is said not to have delivered 
a single lecture during his incumbency of three years. 
In fact, long before his appointment, he had become ad- 
dicted to the vice of unproductive reading. He was, 
indeed, the typical bookworm, boring his way through 
page after page of ancient and forgotten writers, a 
haunter of libraries, a semi-invalid, looking with grim 
disgust at the lively antics of the young gentlemen who 
were nominally under his instruction. In short, a typical 
specimen of the college professor as viewed by under- 
graduate, and not seldom by graduate eyes. 

Nevertheless, one of the earliest of these letters, writ- 
ten when he was twenty and still an undergraduate, 
proves that he began his career with an observant eye 
and a sense of the relation of learning to life that should 
have saved him from so calamitous an end. His descent 
into Avernus was probably not easy, but it was complete 
and should be a lesson to us all. I shall copy a portion of 
this letter, for the writer of it was Thomas Gray. It was 
written to his bosom friend, Richard West, then a student 
at Oxford, while Gray himself was at Cambridge. 


It is very possible that two and two make four, but I would 
not give four farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly; 
and if these be the profits of life, give me the amusements of 
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it. The people I behold all around me, it seems, know this 
and more, and yet I do not know one of them who inspires me 
with any ambition of being like him. Surely it was of this 
place, now Cambridge, but formerly known by the name of 
Babylon, that a prophet spoke when he said, “the wild beasts 
of the desert shall dwell there, and their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures, and owls shall build there, and satyrs shall 
dance there; their forts and towers shall be a den forever, a 
joy of wild asses; there shall the great owl make her nest, and 
lay and hatch and gather under her shadow; it shall be a court 
of dragons; the screech owl also shall rest there, and find for 
herself a place of rest.”” You see here a pretty collection of 
desolate animals. 


How modern it sounds!—except that the modern un- 
dergraduate would probably not know his Isaiah well 
enough to make so happy a use of him. What misgivings 
it causes to arise in our minds, or ought to! The “dole- 
ful creatures,” the “great owl,” symbol of wisdom, ‘‘the 
court of dragons,” the symbol of discipline—how vivid 
they appear when seen through the eyes of this modern 
collegian of 1736! Even the “wild asses” and the dancing 
satyrs—jolly, goat-footed creatures!—we recognize them 
too. 

But enough of ancient parallels. Let us consult a more 
recent prophet. The president of one of the leading uni- 
versities of America remarked the other day, in a report 
to his trustees, that American teachers, whether of school 
or college, are, with some exceptions, “‘in large part quite 
uneducated in any large and justifiable sense of the 
word.” This lamentable condition he attributes to the 
cult of extreme specialization, and he describes the spe- 
cialist as “one who knows more and more about less and 
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less.” He then proceeds to sum up the qualifications of 
the ideal teacher in words that, coming from the head of a 
university which turns away six thousand students yearly 
from its doors, are little less than revolutionary: 

“A neat and well-kept person, good manners, cultivated 
speech, and some appreciation and understanding of the 
best that has been said and done in the world would 
constitute a high but practicable ideal for the education” 
—the context shows that he means educators—“of Amer- 
ican youth in this twentieth century.” No “doleful 
creatures” in that Babylon, no screech owls or dragons! 
Wild asses and dancing satyrs there may be, and to them 
“the forts and towers” of this ideal university may indeed 
be “a den forever.” There is only one educational pre- 
cept that I find more suggestive than this—more sug- 
gestive, because briefer—and that is the qualification for 
a fellowship at All Souls College, Oxford, quoted by 
Burke and quoted with approval. The fellows of that 
ancient and respectable foundation, the home of Jeremy 
Taylor and the poet Herrick and the eminent Blackstone, 
were expected, it appears, in Burke’s day, to fulfill only 
the following requirements; they were to be optime nati, 
bene vestiti, mediocriter docti, which would seem to mean 
that they were to come of the very best families, that they 
were to be well dressed—how history repeats itself!—and 
moderately learned. 

Weil, well, there is hope for us all. If we do really 
heed the admonitions of the new learning, it is evident 
that we shall not only be gayer and better dressed, but 
also stand in less danger of being condemned to a doleful 
immortality by the Thomas Grays who may perhaps visit 
our classrooms. 
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‘‘7 ay IN bed this morning for a little and read Trol- 


lope,” wrote Professor Walter Raleigh in a letter 
more than twenty years ago. “I’m afraid it’s no good 
anyone telling me that Thackeray is a better novelist than 
Trollope. ... It’s not true. Trollope starts off with 
ordinary people that bore you in life and in books and 
makes an epic of them, because he understands affection, 
which the others take for granted or are superior about. 
I wish there were a Trollope movement, it would be so 
healthy.” I too have been lying in bed, for longer than a 
little, and I too have been reading Trollope—rereading 
him, that is to say, for there are not many of his forty-six 
novels that I shall now ever have the pleasure of reading 
for the first time. 

I am quite of Professor Raleigh’s mind. There ought 
to be a movement in Trollope, and there are signs that 
one is beginning. An annotated bibliography of his work, 
a book dealing with his writing as a whole, a leading ar- 
ticle in the London Times Literary Supplement, cheap 
reprints of two or three of his more popular stories, these 
are straws, to be sure, but the breeze that stirs them 
blows from Barsetshire. 

That he is a better novelist than Thackeray I am not 
ready to concede, having an ancient tenderness for Pen- 
dennis and Esmond and Vanity Fair. Nor can I agree 
that he builds his epics out of “people that bore you in 
life and in books.” It would be a queer, dull sort of 
person who could be bored, in life, by Glencora Palliser 
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or Lady Lufton or Mr. Harding or Will Belton or Arch- 
deacon Grantley or Lily Dale or Lizzie Eustace or Mrs. 
Proudie or Phineas Finn or the Reverend Josiah Crawley 
or Madame Max Goesler. As for being bored with them 
in Trollope’s pages, that of course depends upon what one 
is looking for in fiction. To readers whose taste has been 
formed on Ulysses and Mrs. Dalloway and The Sun Also 
Rises, Trollope would probably seem tame—probably, not 
necessarily, for, as Matthew Arnold once remarked, 
“things admirable are sown wide, and are to be gathered 
here and gathered there, not all in one place.” And the 
chief fault that I have to find with devotees of the newer 
schools of fiction is that they have forgotten, or have 
never heard, this sensible admonition of the great Vic- 
torian critic. 

It is true enough that Trollope is longwinded, that he 
lacks the clipped, staccato directness which is all we think 
we have time for. It is true that he repeats himself— 
often very effectively—and that he builds his stories out 
of slight materials, though here, in all conscience, the 
moderns have no case against him. It might be urged 
perhaps that his phrase has little saliency, and it is true 
that the reader’s ear is not plagued by that incessant pop- 
ping of blank cartridges which so many people mistake 
for marksmanship. But he can turn a phrase with the 
best of them, when he chooses, and though it is turned so 
deftly that one has to be on the lookout not to miss it, 
I suspect that it is these quiet felicities of his that are 
partly responsible for the enchantment—and it is no less 
—of his best work. They seem to be effortless, these 
happy turns of phrase, effortless and careless, like his 
grammar, and this careless ease and abundance constitute 
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another element in the slow spell that he weaves about his 
reader. 

It is with the substance of Trollope’s books as with 
their style. They are so genial, so goodnatured, so un- 
emphatic, so completely without axes to grind of any sort 
that they have beguiled unwary readers into thinking 
them superficial, unsubstantial—in a word, merely divert- 
ing. The Belton Estate, for instance, beguiled one reader 
who was usually wary enough into recording a judgment 
of which he must now be ashamed, if he is in a position 
to be ashamed of anything. The reader was Henry 
James, and he called the book stupid, “essentially, 
organically stupid. It is without a single idea.” It does 
not attack a problem, if that is what James meant. 
There is almost nothing in it that is sententious or quot- 
able. But it is full of wisdom, of the serene, widely gar- 
nered wisdom of a man who has looked upon life and 
lived it and found out a part, at least, of its meaning. 
And this wisdom, acquired from his intercourse with hu- 
manity, he has translated back, so to speak, into human 
terms of character and circumstance, of tragedy and 
comedy, of death and life. The book is quintessential 
Trollope, with all the good-humored indulgence, the un- 
sentimental tenderness, the significant reticences that 
make Trollope what he is. One might say of it what 
Trollope said of its hero, that it “knows nothing of the 
inner world of worlds which governs the world”; but one 
would be wrong. It is an image of that inner world, 
clothed in flesh and blood, going about its tasks, unself- 
conscious, unreflective, if you please, but alive. 

This, I think, is the real source of Trollope’s power 
and of his hold upon his readers. It is not ‘‘because he 
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understands affection” that we read and reread him, 
unless by “affection” Professor Raleigh means all the 
relations that bind men and women to one another. 
There are very few of them that Trollope does not under- 
stand, and nothing is so irritating to a lover of his books 
as the harping of critics upon his limitations. Of course 
he was limited. Religion, for instance, although he wrote 
frequently and admirably of the clergy, he seems to have 
known very little about. But Chaucer seems to have 
known quite as little, though he also enjoyed writing of 
the clergy. The passion of love is another human expe- 
rience with which Trollope seems not to have been pro- 
foundly acquainted. All his critics are persuaded of this. 
But Iam not so sure. Once more I remember The Belton 
Estate. The hero of that story, who resembles his creator 
not a little, is passionately in love if ever man was, and 
the marks of that passion are not wanting to those who 
have eyes to see. The full-flowing, broad-bosomed river 
of Trollope’s style deludes the happy voyager upon it. 
He does not measure the depths over which he sails so 
smoothly, nor perceive the hidden currents that carry him 
on. But the depths and the currents are there, and the 
scenery along the banks, if quiet and rural, is enchanting. 
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ay N 0, satD Mr. Tulliver. ‘He won’t take more than 
two or three pupils—and so he’ll have the more 
time to attend to ’em, you know.’ 

“““Ah, and get his eddication done the sooner: they 
can’t learn much at a time when there’s so many of ’em,’ 
said uncle Pullet.” 

Mr. Pullet’s reasoning is naive enough. He evidently 
believes that there is only a limited amount of education 
going, and that if it is distributed among too many, every- 
body is sure to have a short ration. Doubtless in the re- 
cesses of his foggy wits he thinks of education as a 
measurable commodity, like land and money, thus agree- 
ing with his brother-in-law, Mr. Glegg, who, on a memor- 
able occasion, emitted the now famous couplet, 


When land is gone, and money’s spent, 
Then learning is most excellent. 


Mr. Pullet’s view of the desirability of limiting the 
number of guests at the educational banquet seems at the 
present day to be pretty well extinct, both in practice and 
in theory. The “Subway Sun” of New York proudly 
carried the announcement last month that 45,000 students 
were about to enter the colleges and universities of the 
city, and every day we read in the newspapers of the 
unprecedented registration in this university or that. 
Even at Oberlin we are felicitating ourselves on having 
almost a hundred more paying guests than we are sup- 
posed to be prepared to feed, and we like to think of the 
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famishing hordes that are greedily looking in at our win- 
dows, unable to share the feast. The most recently 
inaugurated of university presidents, Dr. Vinson of West- 
ern Reserve, while guardedly admitting in his inaugural 
that “some limitation and selection should be exercised,” 
seems on the whole to incline towards a view that is the 
precise opposite of Mr. Pullet’s. At least, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, commenting editorially upon his address, 
declares that it “points in the direction of wider educa- 
tional opportunity and the democratization of university 
training.” 

And yet I sometimes wonder whether poor old uncle 
Pullet was really such an imbecile as he seems. His no- 
tion may be sound enough, however unsoundly based. It 
is even possible that the contrary notion of ‘‘democratiz- 
ing” higher education is based not so much more soundly, 
for I suspect that it is often only another expression of 
our mania for doing everything on the largest possible 
scale. I am aware that President Vinson and people like 
him desire to see the doors of educational opportunity 
thrown open more widely because they agree with Car- 
lyle: “That there should one man die ignorant who had 
capacity for knowledge, this I call a tragedy.” No one 
with the rudiments of a social sense will speak other- 
wise; but, on the other hand, no one with the rudiments 
of common sense will refuse to admit that the more 
widely you throw open the educational doors, the more 
certain you make it that many a person who has not 
capacity for knowledge will enter in and still die ignorant, 
thus—to adopt the reasoning of uncle Pullet—wasting a 
portion of the feast that might have nourished a guest of 
finer palate and better powers of assimilation. More- 
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over it seems obvious that if you are going to adapt your 
educational banquet to the tastes and digestions of all 
comers, you will be obliged to simplify your menu. You 
will have to serve a wholesome average meal and no 
more, and your festal board will become a kind of athletic 
training-table. But dining, both in the material and in 
the educational sense, is not merely a natural function, 
but a pleasure and an art. You may feed your guests 
grossly and gregariously, but the achievement, in Brown- 
ing’s phrase, will lack “a gracious somewhat.” In other 
words, it is not so much a question whether education, in 
the best sense of the word, ought to be “democratized” as 
whether the demand for this kind of educational lunch- 
counter does not often spring from a deficient sense of 
what education is or ought to be, a sense nearly as defi- 
cient as uncle Pullet’s, a sense, in short, that smacks 
strongly of George Babbitt and the city of Zenith. It 
is well to remember that education is nothing less than 
the pursuit of perfection, and that it can not be given or 
received in bulk. 
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QO F COURSE I am aware that Philistia, like Boston, is 
not a place, but a state of mind. It exists only on 
a map of the spiritual geography, but it exists unmistak- 
ably and covers an immense area. Indeed, most of us 
live within commuting distance of it, for it is one of those 
great urban centres that corrupt a whole countryside and 
seduce simple, unpretentious people into aping city man- 
ners. Yet it is a delightful place to dwell in, for it is 
the home of perfect self-satisfaction. No misgiving about 
anything ever disturbs the complacency of dwellers in 
that happy land; no new light ever dawns to wake in 
their minds the dreadful suspicion that their former light 
was darkness. You see them in the streets and the shops 
and the theatres, heavily “upholstered,” and upon their 
faces a peace that passeth understanding. You see them 
in church on Sunday, redolent of piety and prosperity, 
their feet firmly planted in both worlds, offering up 
thanksgivings that they are not as other men. 

The truth is, they are past masters in the art of making 
a virtue of their limitations. If they do not care about 
pictures, it is because pictures are not worth caring about. 
If they know nothing of history, it is because history is 
unimportant. They can pay some impecunious student 
to tell them all the history they need to know or can 
understand. If they find Thomas Hardy dull, it is be- 
cause he is dull. It is “highbrow” to prefer Bach to 
jazz, and “highbrow” is what they will never, never be. 
One meets them in Europe, where they see very little 
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that they have not at home; at least they could have it 
if they abandoned their minds to it. Foreigners, nat- 
urally, they detest, whether at home or abroad. They 
have their own institutions of higher learning, but for the 
most part they send their young all over the land to be 
educated. Few are the colleges that have not a goodly 
percentage of them, for they snatch a fearful joy in being 
inoculated with the higher learning, provided it does not 
“take.” In any case it is almost certain to render them 
immune afterwards. These sons and daughters of Philis- 
tia are often very charming while they are young, but at 
forty they are formidable, especially the ladies. 

I am writing as if they were all rich, but, alas, they are 
not. Many of them are in quite ordinary circumstances 
and even poor. Nor are they all, by any manner of 
means, reactionary, or “conservative,” in the sense in 
which liberals use the term. No, in the pleasant pastures 
of Philistia, the radical lion and the conservative lamb 
lie down together. Arnold, you remember, reminded us 
of this in the essay on Heine. ‘Whoever attacks con- 
servatism itself ignobly,” he says, “not as a child of light, 
not in the name of the idea, is a Philistine.” Tested by 
this standard, many a young apostle of emancipation 
would be found to be still a citizen of Ashdod or Askelon, 
of Gaza, Gath, or Ekron. 

They all have the mark of Philistia upon them, all who 
dwe}l there, and that mark is what Arnold called ‘“‘a self- 
satisfaction that is vulgarizing and retarding.” So com- 
plete is this self-satisfaction that they can not abide dif- 
ferences nor tolerate toleration. They want all the world 
regimented into a kind of vested choir, praising with one 
voice the ideas and institutions of Philistia. And woe to 
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the unhappy wight who strays among them without hav- 
ing learned to pronounce their shibboleths! They gaze 
at him with a cold, lack-lustre eye; they answer him with 
a “Really!” or “I don’t agree with you”; and presently 
he fades away and is no more seen. For the Philistines 
have no imagination. They all have their antennae cut 
off when they are young. Hence they are rather apt to 
bump into things and people, and when they do, they 
never give way. But, as I said, it is a delightful place to 
live, if not to visit. ‘There is balm in Philistia,” said 
Arnold, and I should rather think there was. It is the 
balmiest place I know. Only, you must not expect to go 
there merely for the “season.” Unless you are to the 
manner born, there will be no balm for you. 
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MET this summer, during my too brief stay in Italy, 

a lady to whom I am greatly obliged, for she gave me 
a suggestion for this paper. At home—her home was in 
California, though it might have been anywhere—she 
was evidently a person of importance, addicted to all 
sorts of good causes, a “‘civic-minded”’ person, in short, 
if there is such a word. But in Italy she seemed out of 
place. The intelligence and sympathy that, I assume, 
made her useful to her community she had apparently 
left there. In this strange foreign land she saw nothing 
but faults. In the first place, Italy had no schools— 
at least, she had seen nothing that looked like a Cali- 
fornia high-school building—which was no doubt the 
truth. I could not resist telling her of my encounter, some 
time ago, with an Italian schoolboy about ten years old, 
who gave me a long and, what is more, an accurate 
account of American history from the Revolution to the 
Civil War, another long account of Roman history—I 
was less able to judge of the accuracy of this—and who 
replied, when I said something about a recent shift in 
the Ministry of Education, “Yes, we have changed the 
conductor, but the orchestra remains the same.” 

She was quite clear in her own mind that most of the 
ruins shown to tourists, especially those in the Roman 
Forum, were “faked,” and she therefore regarded them 
with a severe and grudging eye. She could not restrain 
her mirth when I told her that the hills about Florence, 
the lovely “peopled hills” of Landor’s poem, were called 
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mountains—Monte Ceceri, Monte Senario, Monte Mo- 
rello. No, fresh from California, she could not admit 
that these were mountains. She did not admire the moral 
tone of the Italians, she was indignant at their treatment 
of women—she had seen somewhere a woman working in 
the fields—and, above all, she could not abide the dirt, 
the entire lack of “sanitation.” 

Upon this subject I did not enter with her, for I hold 
views that I fear would have given her a false impression. 
The truth is, there is far too much talk about dirt, espe- 
cially on the part of Americans in Europe. I regard a 
bath tub as more than a luxury, I consider soap a civiliz- 
ing agency, and I am all of St. Francis’s mind when he 
praised God for “our sister water, who is very useful 
and humble and precious and pure.” But after all, there 
are things that are worse than dirt. Arrogance, for one 
thing, is worse, and so are narrow-mindedness and stu- 
pidity. Walter Bagehot wittily remarks of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu that she “lived before the age in which 
people waste half their time in washing the whole of 
their persons.” But I suspect that Lady Mary’s letters 
will be read longer than yours and mine, even though, 
to borrow a phrase of Maurice Barres, they were writ- 
ten by “a charming hand, prodigiously dirty.” Dr. 
Johnson, too, is on record as not regarding a clean shirt 
every day with the superstitious veneration that we pay 
to it. But I must not pursue the subject, for fear of 
producing upon my readers the same effect that I feared 
to produce upon my lady of the sanitary mind. 

She is a type, of course. We have all met her or her 
relatives. The man who announced that the beauty of 
the bay of Naples had been grossly exaggerated was of 
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her kin. So was the man that I once heard discoursing 
of the valley of Spoleto as seen from the heights of 
Assisi. Over it lay the light of sunset, rosy, ineffable. 
Over it, too, lay the light that really “never was on sea 
or land,” the light of the spirit, the light of holy associa- 
tion, the light of poetry. But my friend was eager to 
persuade his listeners that there was nothing in it that 
could not be seen in the Adirondacks. These ingenuous 
souls are in one respect like the three holy children of 
the book of Daniel. They pass through the fiery furnace 
of beauty, but the smell of it is not upon their garments. 

I have already quoted M. Barrés, and I might as well 
admit that it was his delightful Journey to Sparta that 
really set me off on the subject of this article. The lady 
from California is only an illustration. M. Barrés seems 
to have visited Greece rather against his inclination. 
His taste and his temperament were not Hellenic. He 
was a romantic in grain, and what really kindled his 
enthusiasm was the beauty and the associations of his 
Lorraine—“‘the touching land of my birth,” he calls it, 
“my clear Moselle, where I admire, every season, the 
reflections of my childhood.” In other words, he was in 
somewhat the same state of mind as the lady from Cali- 
fornia, but he behaved how much more sensibly! Early 
in the book he sagely remarks: “A wise traveller desires 
to act like those animals that take on the colour, the 
form, the exact appearance of the objects that surround 
them. . . . They fashion their souls with objects that 
are strange to them.” 

This is the secret of happy and profitable journeying. 
One does not undergo the fatigues and annoyances of 
travel in order, like Dante in Hell, to “look and pass”— 
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much more, to look critically and pass derisively. One 
travels to fashion one’s soul out of objects that are 
strange. Or, as M. Barrés says again: ‘“‘What reason is 
there for coming to Mycene, to disinter the kings and lift 
the masks that the ancient gold-beaters have put upon 
their faces, if we are incapable of gaining from them 
anything that will add to our weight?”’ It matters not at 
all that we should see these things as in themselves they 
really are. What does it signify that Monte Ceceri is a 
molehill beside Mount Hood? Its altitude is a spiritual 
one, conferred upon it by the accumulation of thousands 
of years of human effort. The river Galeso is a sluggish 
creek of south Italy, lost among the reeds that choke it, 
but George Gissing made a pilgrimage to find it because 
Horace and Virgil had loved it. The Appian Way would 
not be impressive in a modern city, but over its pave- 
ment once thundered the grandeur that was Rome. Yes, 
the lady from California was wrong. She was missing all 
that made the journey worth taking. She was adding 
nothing to her weight. 
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I CAN SEE them now—and hear them—the light-armed 
companies of American girls, the massive battalions of 
more heavily armed matrons, their male camp-followers 
wearily bringing up the rear. They march up and down 
Via Tornabuoni in Florence or the Corso in Rome, halt- 
ing every minute or two for a reconnaissance before a 
shop window, make a devastating raid upon jewels or 
linen, leather or photographs, and depart, leaving wreck 
and confusion and dollars behind them. A new invasion 
of barbarians, who carry off to their northern homes the 
spoils of Latium and Etruria. They speak a strange 
abbreviated jargon, which sounds somewhat like this: 

“Where did you buy—?” 

“Oh, you get them much cheaper at—” 

“TJ wish I had more of those—” 

“They make such charming Christmas—” 

“How am I ever going to carry—?” 

I suppose, allowing for the difference of times, that the 
ladies who accompanied Attila and Alaric into Italy must 
have used very much the same language. 

It is easy to jeer at them—to wish that they would 
spend more hours before the “monuments” and fewer 
before the shop windows. It is easy to be satirical and 
to ask them or oneself what they came to the old world 
for. But their instinct is sound, though mistaken. I 
mean that they are acting upon an irresistible human 
impulse that is doomed always to be thwarted. They are 
trying to buy beauty, and beauty can not be bought. 
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They find themselves in the midst of exquisite and splen- 
did things, things that express the spirit of the land that: 
produced them, and they desire fervently to keep them 
always, to make them really their own. And so a journey 
to the loveliest places that the hand of man has fash- 
ioned becomes an orgy of impassioned shopping, and they 
buy photographs and jewels and embroideries and, most 
futile of all, copies of “the old masters.” But somehow, 
at home, virtue goes out of these things, and not in the 
Scriptural sense. The light that they reflected from their 
surroundings fades, and they become mere pale reminders 
of vanished emotions. 

I am aware that there is some exaggeration in what I 
am saying. Photographs do serve to call up, at least for 
a time, the image and sometimes the atmosphere of a 
landscape or a building or a picture. Bits of modern 
workmanship that imitate the old—souvenirs, we appro- 
priately call them—do sometimes suggest the emotion 
that one felt in the presence of the originals, or the spirit 
of the place in which one saw them. And it is impossible 
to say what will do this. The veriest trifle may do it 
better than the most elaborate reproduction. To me, for 
example—for women are not the only victims of the illu- 
sion of which I am speaking—the spirit of ancient Rome 
lives more vividly in a little cheap lamp of terracotta, 
probably faked, that I picked up in a tiny shop near the 
Forum than in all the photographs and models that I 
have seen. But it is true nevertheless that in many years 
of souvenir-collecting, I have had few successes, I have 
made few real “finds.” Yet hope never dies in my breast, 
and the reason that I am so well acquainted with the 
speech of the ladies in the Corso and Via Tornabuoni is 
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that I am there to hear it, and often upon the same 
errand. 

I repeat, we can not buy beauty. We must enter into 
it, by some mystical process or other, or it must enter 
into us. Only so shall we come as near to possessing it 
as our human nature, shut in, as it is, by “this muddy 
vesture of decay,” can hope to come. For the truth is 
that we are terribly isolated one from another and from 
the universe that surrounds us. Through the walls that 
confine us come only muffled sounds from without, 
whether voices of those who love us, or the music of the 
spheres. Only stray flashes of colour and form brighten 
the twilight in which we wander. And our love of beauty, 
our desire to absorb and possess it, spring from our im- 
pulse to escape from our prison-house into a world that 
we dimly surmise. We long to emancipate ourselves, but 
we go the wrong way to work. The kingdom of beauty, 
like the kingdom of heaven, is within us. This thing that 
we strive to appropriate by acquiring objects that remind 
us of it must become a part of us—not bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, but soul of our soul. Then we 
possess it, and then only. We bring home with us across 
the seas and mountains exactly what our souls will carry 
and no more-—what has entered into the very substance 
of us, so that henceforth we live by it as we live by 
breathing. But this requires, for most of us, patience and 
leisure and long dwelling in the presence of beauty and 
upon the thought of it. It is not to be seized on the wing. 
Much less is it to be captured and caged in an object. It 
is spirit. It is life. 

The same is true of knowledge, or, better, of learning. 
We have all encountered persons of vast information, but 
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whose knowledge seems external to them. They can pro- 
duce it at call. They can tell you where more like it is 
to be had. But it is not a part of them. They have not 
assimilated it, as we say. It has not formed their minds; 
it has not modified their characters. It is scarcely more 
their own than when it still rested in the books from 
which they drew it. They are not more generous, more 
tolerant, more discriminating, more humane in conse- 
quence of it. They are like those unhappy creatures that 
one sees so often in Europe and elsewhere who are busily 
engaged in taking photographs of objects that they have 
scarcely looked at. They prize the record more than the 
experience, although the experience is really all that mat- 
ters. 

I have often thought it one of the advantages of the 
ascetic mode of life that it frees one from the tyranny of 
things. The man who has stripped himself of all material 
possessions has a chance to become rich in spiritual goods. 
When Francis of Assisi threw off his clothes in the pres- 
ence of his fellow-citizens, he stepped out into an im- 
mense freedom. That is one of the implications of his 
marriage to Lady Poverty. St. Paul was of his mind 
when he spoke of himself as “having nothing and yet pos- 
sessing all things.” But it is a lesson hard for us to learn. 
We are all open to the criticism that Maurice Hewlett’s 
pagan traveller brings against the early Christians: “A 
strange people! To despise the sure and fair, for the 
taunting shadows of desire.” 
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iIN@ LONG ago, reading A Passage from India, I was 
struck by a remark that set me thinking of a sub- 
ject that always interests me, the hidden life of men. 
Fielding, I read, “looked back at his own life. What a 
poor crop of secrets it had produced! There were things 
in it that he had shown to no one, but they were so un- 
interesting, it wasn’t worth lifting a purdah on their 
account.” But Fielding was wrong, for, a few days later, 
by one of those coincidences that no longer surprise me, 
I came upon the following sentences in Johnson’s sixty- 
eighth Rambler: 


Nothing is to be estimated by its effect upon common eyes 
and common ears. A thousand miseries make silent and in- 
visible inroads on mankind, and the heart feels innumerable 
throbs which never break into complaint. Perhaps, likewise, 
our pleasures are for the most part equally secret, and most 
are borne up by some private satisfaction, some internal con- 
sciousness, some latent hope, some peculiar prospect, which 
they never communicate, but reserve for solitary hours and 
clandestine meditation. 


When Johnson wrote these words, he wrote, as usual, 
out of his own experience. This is one reason why his 
commonplaces are often more striking than the novelties 
of other men. They reach us because they have the 
whole weight of his personality behind them, and that 
was no inconsiderable matter. Yet he is the last man 
from whom we should have expected such a confession. 
If ever man seemed to say all that was in his mind—to 
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have his talk out, as he put it—Johnson was the man. 
But Sir Walter Raleigh is undoubtedly right in saying 
that he “was great by his reserves,” that “his life was 
passionately private”; and this is the reason why “no one 
ever succeeded in anticipating his verdicts.” 

Here, as elsewhere, Johnson is so interesting because 
he is so typical. Every man’s life is “passionately pri- 
vate’’—every man, that is, whose life is not merely vege- 
tative. And who knows what passionate privacy there 
may not be in the vegetable world? ‘The loves of the 
plants” is perhaps more than a figure of speech. Every 
man has thoughts and feelings that are too intimate, too 
instinctive to express. He would not express them if he 
could, and he could not if he would. This we all know 
about ourselves, and this we ought always to assume in 
our estimates of others. It is not so very clever of us to 
take for granted that all we see in the people about us 
is all that there is to see. As Johnson remarks, “nothing 
is to be estimated by its effect upon common eyes and 
common ears.” Or, as Pascal put it long before him— 
and Johnson knew his Pascal—“the more intelligence one 
has, the more original men one finds. Commonplace peo- 
ple see no differences among men.” 

I said that these intimate thoughts and feelings, which 
make up our hidden lives, are not expressed and can not 
be, but I meant that they are not expressed directly. 
They are expressed indirectly in all our actions, our judg- 
ments, our estimates of others, our speech, our silence, 
our preferences, and, if the Freudians are right, our 
dreams. Even when the direct expression of them is 
within our power, a native reluctance, a spiritual mod- 
esty, will often forbid us to expose them. Newman’s 
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phrase, Secretum meum est mihi, my secret is my own, is 
the motto of many a man who looks and speaks as if he 
had little to conceal. 

On the surface, indeed, we are a good deal alike, and 
it is not surprising that the eye of the dull observer is 
often deceived. It is beneath the surface that our real 
differences and distinctions lie. Unhappily, among the 
other nuisances that infest society, there is a type of 
person whose confessed aim is complete self-expression, 
and he often completely attains it. He forgets, or never 
knew, that social life is based on convention. Decently 
bred people, for the most part, conform on the surface, 
however individual they may be beneath it. Ordinary 
speech is an illustration of this. We talk like other peo- 
ple, use their turns of phrase, pronounce our words and 
fashion our sentences as they do, but we express our own 
meanings—so far as they are expressible—for those who 
have ears to hear and minds to heed. I remember once 
listening to an eminent preacher deliver a sermon that 
was full of hair-raising heresies, but couched in language 
so quiet, simple, and ordinary that the congregation, as 
they issued from the church, could say nothing but how 
edifying, how pious, it all was. I am not sure but this 
incident illustrates more than I wish it to, but my well- 
disposed readers will not accuse me of suggesting, with 
Voltaire, that ‘““men employ speech only to conceal their 
thoughts.” 

What I am really trying to say is that language does 
conceal thought, whether we mean it to or not. Many of 
the thoughts and feelings that make up the passionate 
privacy of our lives are so hidden, so secret, that we are 
as unaware of their existence, as of their origin. We do 
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not know that chance word, heard and forgotten, a fleet- 
ing experience, a momentary encounter, is responsible for 
some important decision or some point of view that deter- 
mines all our mental behavior. Some book or teacher, 
met with in youth at some critical hour, puts, as John 
Morley says, “chart and compass” into our hands for the 
rest of the voyage. The same is true, unfortunately, of 
our effect upon other people. It is often the words that 
we did not intend to speak, the things that we did not set 
out to do, that affect others most deeply. 

How much simpler—and how much duller—life would 
be if it could be reduced to “a plain business proposi- 
tion!” ‘This day I purpose to produce such-and-such an 
effect upon such-and-such a person”—but we should al- 
most certainly fail. “Here, in black and white, are the 
contents of my mind upon such-and-such a subject”—but 
we should omit the most important item. ‘These are the 
reasons, set down in fulness and order, why I think as I 
do, and why so-and-so will inevitably agree with me”— 
and this would be the most futile of all. For out of our 
hidden lives, at least half the time, come the effects that 
we do produce, the ideas that do govern us, the reasons 
that we do make prevail with other men. 
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So months ago I fell into conversation with a young 
workman on a park bench in Cleveland. He was 
dressed in overalls and jumper, but he was not looking 
for work. Instead he was considering the relative merits 
of Florida and ‘‘Frisco” as places to lie up for the winter, 
and he did not expect to pay his fare to either destination. 
He was not apparently averse to work, but neither was he 
a slave to the habit, as so many of us are. “Why should 
I use myself up,” he inquired, ‘“‘putting money into some 
other fellow’s pocket?” His health being sound and his 
wants simple, he could live on a little and invite his soul, 
or words to that effect. He did not strike me as lazy; 
quite the contrary. He had travelled widely in the West, 
had turned his hand to many different jobs, and had “car- 
ried the card” of more than one “Union,” though he had 
but a poor opinion of the best of them. They were all, 
he thought, half-hearted affairs and likely to do little to 
forward the workers’ revolution, because the men who 
composed them had no real sense of responsibility to their 
class. As for their idealism and unselfishness, there was 
little to choose, he thought, between them and their mas- 
ters. He talked well and quietly, without dogmatism, and 
with a certain humorous scorn of the workingman’s help- 
lessness and folly. The good time was sure to come, but 
he was powerless to hasten it, and, meanwhile, life was 
not so bad. He called me “Comrade” when we parted, 
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and so, in a sense, I was, if not quite in the sense he 
meant; for in the midst of his philosophizing, he paused 
to say: “I was over at the Public Library this afternoon 
and I got hold of the poems of that man Shelley. Ever 
read him? Well, I’ve heard a good deal about him, but 
I always thought he was too sentimental for me. He 
isn’t! That’s great stuff! Of course, there’s a lot of it 
that’s over my head, but I know what he was driving at, 
all right.” 

I confess it moved me—the thought of that fiery spirit, 
quenched forever, as it seemed, a century ago in the 
waters of the Mediterranean, but flaming still across the 
years to kindle and enlighten this puzzled, eager, embit- 
tered boy. ‘Who touches this book touches a man,” says 
Walt Whitman of his poems, and it is the mere truth 
of Shelley’s. It is the eternal miracle that genius works, 
and there is none more convincing to those who wish to 
believe in the omnipotence of spirit. 

One thinks of that scene on the beach at Viareggio a 
hundred years ago this month, when, after days of 
anxious searching, Trelawny found “the tall slight figure, 
the jacket, the volume of Sophocles in one pocket and 
Keats’s poems in the other, doubled back as if the reader 
in the act of reading had hastily thrust it away.” One 
thinks of the scene three weeks later when, at the same 
spot, the body of the poet was solemnly burnt, while the 
great Byron swam far out into the bay to hide the emo- 
tion that his dignity forbade him to express, and Tre- 
lawny snatched from the glowing embers the poet’s heart, 
which the flames had not consumed. One thinks of the 
quiet plot of earth in an angle of Aurelian’s wall, under 
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the cypresses of Rome, where the marble slab that covers 
the sacred ashes bears the inscription: 


Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 
Cor Cordium 


Heart of Hearts! Could words better express the 
peculiar character of Shelley’s genius? That intense, 
flamelike quality, quintessential, all but bodiless, which 
springs from the heart of the poet and lays hold upon the 
heart of the reader almost without the medium of words! 
His own spirit, too, was like the wild leaping, the restless 
reaching out of the flame, consuming but unsatisfied; and 
like flame it warms and kindles and inspires. It was with 
him as with “the sacred few” whom he celebrates in the 
last great poem of which his mind was full as he floated 
upon the waters that were to engulf him. They, like him, 


As soon 
As they had touched the world with living flame, 
Fled back, like eagles, to their native noon. 


BUDDHA IN BROADWAY 


ou sit enthroned, O deathless One, 

And every folly neath the sun 
Passes before your sightless eyes. 
Vainer than wrack of wind-swept skies, 
By gusts of ancient passion blown, 
They drift, and you abide alone. 
They seek—what seek they not?—and you 
The mystic satisfaction knew 
Of them who seek not, and yet find, 
Who see all things and yet are blind. 
They little dream, who throng and press, 
That they are driven by the stress 
Of some dead seeker’s vain desire. 
He heaped the fuel for the fire 
That flames within them, and in turn 
Their last inheritors shall burn 
With fretting flames themselves have blown. 
They pass, and you abide—alone. 
Of every race, from every clime, 
The heirs of unrecorded time, 
Women and men, the young, the old, 
Insatiate for lust and gold, 
They drive, a hurricane of dust, 
Before the blasts of gold and lust. 
And you who only sought the peace 
That dwells where all desires cease, 
Within the mystic lotus furled 
That cools the fever of the world, 
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You watch with your unseeing gaze 
The pageantry of nights and days, 
The avid eyes of morn and noon, 
The hurrying feet that seek the boon 
Of pleasure when the way is lit, 

And the dim stars look down on it. 
All hours are yours, O deathless One, 
But most the hour when neath the sun 
New-risen all the way lies bare, 

The towers glitter high in air, 

The lurking shadows flee away, 

And midnight spectres, black as they; 
Robed in the radiance of morn, 

Out of the dark the Day is born. 
And you with sleepless eyes that scan 
The questing, erring life of man, 

In peace and pity still behold 

The broad highway of lust and gold, 
Serene and silent, bathed in light, 
Where sin has trodden all the night. 


A MIDSUMMER MYSTERY 


le Is the twenty-third of June, and the scene is Flor- 
ence. Tomorrow is the feast of St. John Baptist, “our 
most holy Patron,” as the newspapers call him, and great 
preparations are making to celebrate the festival worthily. 
He is, of course, not the only Patron that Florence has 
venerated. Her first appears to have been Mars, who was 
really much better suited to the Florentine temper than 
the austere solitary of the desert. Locusts and wild honey 
have never been a favorite dish among these “clients” of 
the Baptist, nor, except for brief intervals, when a Ber- 
nardine or a Savonarola touched their imaginations, has 
camel’s hair been their favorite dress. 

The heat is tremendous. All the Florentines are ex- 
claiming, as their manner is, “What heat!” But they 
never turn a hair for heat or cold. For my part, I am 
basking in it, the dry, intense heat of a Tuscan June. 
The cloudless sky is as blue as sapphire, and against it 
Giotto’s tower rises like a shaft of parti-coloured light. 
But within the temple of the Baptist, all is dim and cool, 
and I enter to watch the setting of the stage for the joyful 
“mystery” of tomorrow. The church is literally being 
swept and garnished. Crimson and gold hangings adorn 
the arches and doorways, and the gorgeous mosaics of the 
roof look as if they had been newly polished. But this 
is because the great doors are, for once, all open, and 
shafts of sunlight stream in from the blazing square. 
Most delightful of all, the exquisite pavement, which is 
said to have furnished designs to the earliest silk-weavers 
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of the city, can today be seen in all its intricate and 
amazing beauty. About one of the portions of it there 
runs a Latin inscription that is applicable to the whole 
temple: ‘Hither let them come who desire to behold 
marvels.” 

Outside in the square, they are erecting a platform 
hung about with electric lights of various colours, for it 
appears that “the good God,” as the Florentine people 
not irreverently call Him, as well as “our most holy Pa- 
tron,” has a fancy for electricity, fireworks, and pageantry. 
But it is really for His children here below that these 
diverting spectacles are provided, for the feast is as much 
secular as sacred, with more than a suggestion about it 
of “the glorious Fourth” of my childhood. For after the 
ceremonies of tomorrow morning are over, the day will 
be given up to junketing and what the Italians call fra- 
tellanza, which means that for this day, at least, we are 
all brothers, all Tuscans, all Florentines, all cupolonisti, 
or happy dwellers under the shadow of the great cupola 
of Brunelleschi. We call it “hupola,” in our cockney Tus- 
can way, but we admire it immensely and are never quite 
happy away from it. In the evening there will be music 
in all the squares, the cupola will be outlined in electric 
light, and the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio will be all 
aglow with the soft yellow flames of candles—unless the 
modern mania for electricity has at length displaced the 
loveliest of all forms of illumination. On the hill across 
the Arno, when darkness has fallen, there will be an 
imposing display of fireworks, greeted with cheers and 
shouting by the crowds massed along the banks of the 
river, and this will be preceded by a grand tombola, of 
which the first prize will be no less a sum than two hun- 
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dred and fifty thousand lire, and the very consolation 
prize no less than thirty thousand, which, at the present 
rate of exchange, amounts to almost fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. So we children of the Baptist keep the feast of “our 
most holy Patron.” 

But all this is only stage-setting, décor, for the mystery 
of tomorrow. In the morning, amid the clanging of bells 
from all the towers of the city, the Cardinal Archbishop 
will sing mass under the great dome of the cathedral and 
will then proceed, through the kneeling throngs of his 
children, to pay his devotions at the Baptistery, which 
is the Saint’s own shrine. It is a mystical drama, this 
mass of the Nativity of St. John Baptist, the only “na- 
tivity,” save two, that the Catholic Church recognizes. 
It is a joyful mystery, moreover, for all the emphasis is 
laid upon the childhood of the Forerunner and its prom- 
ise. Far off in the future are the austerities of the desert, 
the pains of Herod’s prison, and the awful dance of the 
daughter of Herodias. Tomorrow the Church will pray: 
“Give to all thy people the grace of spiritual joy... . 
Let thy Church have joy in the birth of St. John Baptist,” 
and young voices will sing: “Thou, child, shalt be called 
the prophet of the Highest.” For hundreds of years this 
drama has been re-enacted, annually upon the altar, occa- 
sionally upon the stage, for in the fifteenth century there 
grew up on the banks of the Arno the type of religious 
drama known as “sacred representations,” which derived 
in part from the ceremonies associated with the feast of 
St. John. One specimen has come down to us, a delight- 
ful little one-act play, in which the boy John bids fare- 
well to his parents and betakes himself to the desert, and 
there, in accordance with an ancient legend, encounters 
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Joseph and Mary and Jesus, on their return from Egypt. 
In the modern Protestant world, of course, the circum- 
stances of the birth of St. John Baptist have ceased to 
mean much to religion, but they have not ceased to mean 
much to art. There is probably no story so often re- 
peated by the early painters, excepting that of our Lord 
Himself and of His servant Francis, and certainly in 
Florence one never for long loses sight of the gaunt figure 
of the Forerunner, whether in the paintings of Verocchio, 
Botticelli, Fra Angelico, and Andrea del Sarto, or in the 
sculptures of Donatello. It is Donatello, indeed, who, in 
the exquisite relief on the wall of the Bargello, has por- 
trayed the face of the child whose birth all Florence is 
about to celebrate. It is for this reason that our artistic, 
if not our religious sensibilities ought, I think, to be 
stirred by the “sacred representation” of the saint’s 
nativity in the city that considers itself under his especial 
protection. ‘There are people, of course, in whom the 
curious spectacle will arouse only the emotions of amuse- 
ment or pity or contempt, but I do not write for them. 
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HEN, a few days ago, came the news that the 

Editor of this magazine had resigned, my first 
thought, naturally, was one of regret, but my second was 
one of jubilation. “Now,” I reflected, “I am well out of 
it. This is clearly the moment when I may gracefully 
withdraw. I have long ago voiced all my ‘messages’ and 
launched all my ‘challenges.’ I may now lapse into the 
silence that so much better becomes me.” But today 
there arrives a letter from the retiring Editor, announcing 
that he is still responsible for the October issue and that 
he would like some “copy.” Now I have constantly be- 
fore my eyes the fear that I may be thought to talk too 
much about Italy, for some time ago, a student of mine, 
a young lady, tactfully intimated that while Italy was no 
doubt a delightful land, those who had not been there 
found my frequent remarks about it somewhat less inter- 
esting than other remarks that I was presumably capable 
of making, and that, in short, to speak Kiplingwise, there 
was too much Italy in my cosmos. Nevertheless, writing 
from Florence, I may surely be forgiven if I make Flor- 
ence the theme of my valedictory. Naturally, it is last 
impressions that occupy me, for in a week I am sailing 
for home. 

These last impressions—I go about “registering” them 
as if I were fashioning a tapestry for the chambers of 
memory. They are various, innumerable, sometimes insig- 
nificant, but together they make up the spell of this en- 
chanting town, a spell that is always potent upon her 
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lovers, wherever they may be. Now it is the fretted walls 
of Or San Michele, seen in passing and never seen without 
a conscious thrill of pleasure; now it is the divine Perseus 
of Cellini, dominating the great Piazza where he dwells. 
Now it is the sight of green Arno, rushing away under 
the bridge of the goldsmiths to Pisa and the sea. Now 
it is the cypress-bordered steps that lead up the steep 
incline to San Miniato, steps that Dante has made im- 
mortal; or, at San Miniato itself, it is the spectacle of 
the city, lying spread out before me under the golden 
light of late afternoon, while the circling mountains are 
touched with rose and violet. Now it is the slender 
hexagonal tower of the Badia, which Dante knew-—and 
the buildings that Dante saw with his eyes are not many 
—and which once, he tells us, in the old days of simplicity 
and uprightness and good citizenship, sounded the hours 
for the whole of the little town. Now it is an experience, 
such as I had this morning, of dropping into the Bap- 
tistery, Dante’s bel San Giovanni, and hearing a splendid 
sung mass, the first I ever heard there, under the gorgeous 
mosaics of Fra Jacopo Turriti. Whatever else the mass 
may be in these glorious churches, it is surely one of the 
most impressive ceremonies to be seen in all the world. 
Such decency and grave composure! Such reverence and 
devotion! Such extraordinary beauty! Now it is the 
experience of sitting for an hour in some peaceful garden 
of cypress and ilex where the Beato Angelico and Savon- 
arola walked in their day. Now it is the sudden view 
of Giotto’s Campanile, “coloured like a seashell’—the 
phrase is Ruskin’s—and carved like a shrine. Or, often- 
est of all, it is the sight of the great dome of the Cathedral 
—the Cupolone, Florentines call it—rising into the in- 
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tense blue of the Tuscan noon, or looming up amongst 
the stars. This is the symbol of Florence herself, of her 
beauty, her majesty, her “homeliness.” It is what her 
children think of most when they are far away from her. 
One has the feeling that Brunelleschi, when he designed 
it, may have said to himself: “I will make a roof for my 
Florentines, under which they may dwell together in the 
peace of God.” 

There are scores of these things, and they never lose 
their power to charm, to stir, to arouse that curious com- 
plex of emotions which we call the sense of beauty. They 
are well-known, of course, the commonplaces of the tour- 
ist, marked by every polyglot guide, but they are not the 
less perfect, the less moving, the less imperishable. They 
are like Italy herself, over-run by hordes of barbarians, 
ancient and modern, passionately loved by many, but pos- 
sessed by none. 


Oh woman-country, wooed not wed, 
Loved all the more by earth’s male lands, 
Laid to their hearts instead! 
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WRITE from Florence, as I did about a year ago when 

I thought I was taking leave of my gentle readers. 
It was a bona fide leave-taking. I had no intention of 
returning to my little stage for repeated farewell perform- 
ances, like Madame Bernhardt and Adelina Patti. But 
circumstances have been too much for me, and I shall 
make no further effort to withdraw from the scene until 
it is made clear to me that, in the opinion of my readers, 
my “vein,” or whatever it is that produces this page, is, 
as we used to say in my native valley, “running emptin’s.” 
I should not be at all surprised to learn that a good many 
of them have already arrived at that conclusion, for, as 
I intimated a year ago, I have had misgivings myself. 
But until they make their voices more audible than they 
have so far done, I shall go on expressing my ‘‘concern- 
ments” to those whom they concern. 

As usual, I have been struck this summer by the gift 
of the modern Italian for writing inscriptions. No doubt 
it is the classical, and especially the Roman tradition, 
that makes him incapable of going wrong when he has 
occasion to compose an epitaph or an inscription for a 
building. The Latin tongue, of which he is the heir, 
seems to have been invented to inscribe monuments—a 
lapidary tongue, so to speak. But he has a gift even 
more valuable than this, a sense for style, which teaches 
him what an inscription should be. This, incidentally, 
distinguishes him from us, for we almost never go right. 
Every American town shows traces of our infelicity, and 
Oberlin, I am sorry to say, is no exception. 
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I was reminded anew of this the other day in Ravenna, 
where a bronze bell has been hung above the tomb of 
Dante, with an inscription so touching that it made me, 
for a moment, incapable of speech. It loses most of its 
neatness and point in translation, of course, but it can 
almost afford to lose them, so happy is the idea that it 
expresses. The bell, I ought to say, is rung every evening 
at nightfall. 


The sound of this bell is meant to recall forevermore the re- 
membrance of the Poet at the hour when longing for their 
dear ones returns to those who wander. The Communes of 
Italy have given it to Ravenna, the Vestal of his cult. 


The inscription was written by Guido Biagi, librarian 
of the Laurentian Library here at Florence, and is of a 
beauty and rightness, as it seems to me, unsurpassable. 
My readers may recall the lines from the eighteenth canto 
of the Purgatory which I quoted in the June issue of the 
Magazine, for they are those to which the inscription 
alludes. As the custodian of the tomb, a mutilated soldier 
of the Great War, remarked, it is fitting that the greatest 
of all pilgrims and exiles should be remembered in such 
a way and at such an hour. 

It is impossible to be in Florence and not repeat the 
exquisite inscription that stands above the door of Casa 
Guidi: 

Here wrote and died Elizabeth Barrett Browning, who to 
the learning of a scholar united the soul of a poet, and who, 
with her verse, wrought a golden ring binding Italy and Eng- 
land. Grateful Florence places this memorial. 


It would not be easy to improve upon that. A great 
scholar Mrs. Browning certainly was not, and still less 
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was she a great poet, but she had her great moments and 
she loved this land and this city as they deserve to be 
loved. One of her best moments “grateful Florence” has 
recently recalled by placing another inscription on the 
house where she wrote and died. It is the lovely opening 
lines of “Casa Guidi Windows”: 


I heard last night a little child go singing, 
’Neath Casa Guidi Windows by the church, 
O bella liberia! O belia! 


Yes, Italy and Florence have reason to be grateful to 
her, and it is pleasant to think that she lies here among 
the scented cypresses of the “Cemetery of the English.” 
On her tomb there is nothing but the words, “E. B. B., 
1861,” which prove that an Englishman, too, may have 
the gift of inscription. 
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. A’ WE grow older, we learn what is called polite- 

ness.” I read these words lately in a little study 
of Marcel Proust by Compton MacKenzie, and I could 
not help pausing for an instant to consider them. What 
do we mean by politeness? What is this lesson that we 
learn only as we grow older? Well, for one thing, we 
learn that we are not expected to talk about ourselves. 
We learn that hardly anyone, even of those who care 
most for us, is really much interested in our ideas or 
doings. We have seen too often that blank look stealing 
over the countenance of some friend to whom we are 
describing an experience that is to us full of interest and 
novelty; it is like the drawing down of a blind. We 
have felt so often the slight shock of discovering, in the 
midst of a thrilling tale of some adventure of ours, that 
our listener is only waiting for us to end in order that 
he may narrate an adventure of his own that is even 
more thrilling. At such moments we resolve never again 
to talk about ourselves to anyone; and so we learn. 

In the same painful fashion we learn to eschew detail. 
If we must talk of our experiences, and of course we must 
a little, we learn to confine ourselves to the barest out- 
line, allowing our hearer to supply the details for him- 
self, even at the risk of missing one or two. It is an 
unlucky child whose endless stories are never interrupted 
by a fond, though critical parent with the words, “Be 
brief, my dear, be brief,” for he is sure to feel the words, 
if not to hear them, from a listener who is critical, but 
not fond. 
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We learn to let our companion of the moment direct 
the course of the conversation. It is bad for him, nat- 
urally, to be given a free hand, but hard experience has 
taught us that it is the only way. We learn also to let 
him determine the tone of it. We learn that it is never 
well to be too serious, to sound the prophetic note, to lay 
down the law, if we wish to retain our friend’s attention. 
It is proper to assume that he, too, is a serious person, 
even though he is not serious in our way nor upon our 
themes. If he becomes dogmatic, we learn to bear with 
him, to agree passively—this is the weaker and easier 
way—or to disagree, if we must, gently and, so to speak, 
incidentally. In other words, we learn to feign an interest 
in matters that bore us to desperation, or a partial agree- 
ment on subjects that arouse all our fighting instincts. 
Of course, by so doing, we sin against another virtue that 
ranks higher in the scale, no doubt, than politeness, the 
virtue of sincerity. But it is a nice question in ethics 
which of them is really more valuable in the ordinary 
commerce of life. 

We learn to listen, to give our whole attention to the 
person who is speaking to us; we learn not to betray by 
look or gesture or tone that we are not laying his every 
syllable to heart. And we learn also, from this expe- 
rience, that when people seem to be hanging upon our 
lips, they are not always so impressed as they look. This 
is disconcerting, but salutary. 

I suppose no one will deny that these are some aspects 
of the thing that is called politeness. It seems rather a 
negative thing, as I describe it, and there are plainly a 
good many people who do not think it worth acquiring— 
Mr. H. G. Wells, for one. He remarks somewhere that to 
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have your hottest arguments received with a mere “You 
must permit me to differ with you” is like “having your 
nose punched by a man without a face.” Mr. Wells’s 
notion of social intercourse is evidently best exemplified 
by a boxing match. But this implies a somewhat rudi- 
mentary conception of what is called politeness. George 
Meredith is more sophisticated when he declares that the 
only way to rebuke bad manners is to have good ones. 
I am not sure that he is right, or that his method is 
always, or even usually, effective. But, then, there is 
probably no really sure and effective way to rebuke bad 
manners, for they spring from a lack of imagination, and 
there is no cure for that. 
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if USED to be a kind of fashion for men of letters and 
religion to write a treatise de contemptu mundi, “on 
despising the world”; at least, Pope Innocent III did so, 
and Bernard of Cluny, whose treatise was in verse, and 
Petrarch and Erasmus. The subject long ago went out 
of fashion, but the attitude of mind that prompted it is 
as common as ever. In fact, it is all but universal. Only, 
if our modern doctors who take upon them to instruct 
us on the despicable character of things mundane were 
to give an exact title to their treatises, they would call 
them, “On Despising the Rest of the World.” 

I have wondered a good deal why that ugly thing, 
contempt, should enter so largely into the relations of 
men. Unlike the quality of mercy, it curses him who 
gives and him who takes. It seems to be, but, I am per- 
suaded, is not, a necessary ingredient of all controversy. 
I am not speaking of mere difference of opinion, nor even 
of conviction, but of that contempt for another’s intel- 
lectual position that poisons the mind and disqualifies the 
judgment, because it destroys the wish or the power to 
enter into alien points of view, to understand how they 
arose or what can be said for them. It lifts its head in 
the most astonishing company, theological and academic 
company, for instance. This is one reason why the con- 
troversy between modernist and fundamentalist is so 
hopelessly unedifying. The publications of learned so- 
cieties are full of it. One would suppose that historians, 
men of letters, scientists, and philosophers would be 
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proof against it; but we have daily evidence that they are 
not. Literary criticism battens—I will not say thrives— 
upon it. It is the very breath in the nostrils of the ultra- 
modern novelist. Mr. Ben Hecht, for example, modestly 
attributes to his favorite type of hero “a contempt for 
the ideas of man.” History and biography are written, 
apparently, to exploit it. In the historian it becomes 
retroactive, and he tells the story of a vanished age or 
civilization for no other reason, it seems, than to express 
his contempt for them. Mr. Lytton Strachey has lately 
invented a kind of biographical writing which has already 
become fashionable and in which contempt for his sub- 
ject is perhaps the most popular element. It is not con- 
fined, of course, to scholars and the militant clergy. The 
trail of it is over us all. We have only to watch the 
behavior and listen to the comments of Americans in 
Europe if we wish an example of racial and national con- 
tempt. If we wish another, we have only to watch the 
behavior and listen to the comments of Europeans in 
America. 


There is no mystery in all this. The desire to be supe- 
rior to somebody is rampant in all of us. The conviction 
that we are impeccably right—in our birth, our ways, our 
speech, our views—is a part of the curse of original sin, 
to be eradicated only by years and experience, and not 
always by them. The seat of the scornful is the instinc- 
tive refuge of ignorance and “smartness.” To descend 
from it requires a greater effort of comprehension than 
most of us are willing, and than some of us are able to 
make. Youth and inexperience are naturally scornful. 
That is why colleges are so apt to be hotbeds of con- 
temptuous intolerance. 
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But there is a profounder reason than any of these, 
and I discovered it only the other day in reading an 
article by Gaston Boissier on the meaning of the Latin 
word Humanitas. We are contemptuous because we lack 
“humanity” in the sense in which Cicero and Seneca used 
the word. “Humanity,” as they employed it, means, 
first of all, a knowledge of letters, and then knowledge in 
general, not as an end in itself, but as a bond of sympathy 
and comprehension with all other men. The “humane” 
man, in this sense, is the man who does not limit his 
politeness, his kindness, his affection, his generosity, to 
his friends, his relatives, his neighbors. Or rather, he 
bestows these good gifts upon them not because they are 
near to him or share his point of view, but because they, 
too, are men and because he wishes to honour in them 
that human quality which is common to us all. 
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Re. of Hazlitt will recognize the source of my 
title, though in his famous essay the word is “im- 
mortality,” not “radicalism.” But I borrow without com- 
punction so much of his title as suits my purpose, partly 
because I like the Hazlittian sound of it, and partly be- 
cause the idea underlying his essay is rather like that 
with which I mean to close the year’s intercourse with my 
“concerned” readers. Moreover, he supplies me with a 
text. Speaking of the forward-looking mind of youth, he 
remarks: “There is no line drawn, and we see no limit 
to our hopes and wishes. We make the coming age our 
own.” This, I think, is the explanation of the “radical- 
ism”—to use an overworked and not intelligible word— 
that causes so much distress to certain alumni of Oberlin 
and indeed of many another college the country over. 
For it should be remembered that Oberlin is not alone on 
the “bad eminence” where some of her critics are inclined 
to place her. If I read the signs of the times aright, a 
large amount of undergraduate thought everywhere is of 
the sort that we choose to name “radical.”” We may also 
name it “sophomoric,” if we like, but, at any rate, it is 
thought; and I suspect that the students in our colleges 
and universities who are thinking hardest are thinking 
most “radically.” I wonder if it has not always been so. 

With this type of thought, at least with some of its 
practical applications, I confess that I have not much 
sympathy. I have too deeply rooted a sense of what 
civilization has cost—even the measure of civilization that 
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we have achieved—to be willing to see it jeopardized even 
for the sake of an obviously desirable good. I am afraid 
that the readiness to jeopardize it is often a sign merely 
of ignorance and restlessness. I can not bring myself to 
admire or trust many of the persons who are most confi- 
dent that they are ‘come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this.” To put it briefly, they seem to me intolerant 
and uncomprehending. I am of Goethe’s mind that 
“there is no sadder sight than the striving for the uncon- 
ditioned in this thoroughly conditioned world.” And yet I 
can not see that stigmatizing this kind of thing as “rad- 
icalism” and applying opprobrious epithets indiscrim- 
inately to the persons who believe in it advances us 
much. It seems to me more intelligent, on the whole, to 
try to find out what such persons are really after and 
what their motives are in differing so astonishingly from 
ourselves. Lord Morley once wrote that “labels are de- 
vices invented to save indolent persons the trouble of 
thinking,” and I suspect that the “radical” label is no 
exception to the rule. 

So far, at least, as our undergraduate “radicals” are 
concerned, I am persuaded that their “radicalism” is a 
sign of their youth, and, on the whole, a salutary sign. 
I believe Hazlitt’s words, though originally applied to 
another youthful tendency, are applicable also to this. 
Our young people are “radical” because they are young, 
because they naturally live in the future, because they see 
no limit, in the intractable nature of things, to their 
wishes and their hopes, because they are imaginative, be- 
cause they are idealist, because they are generous and 
daring and ardent. They are impatient, because they are 
young. They are blind to obstacles and deaf to objec- 
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tions, because they are young. They are ruthless, because 
they are young. They are over-confident, because they 
are young. But, I ask you, would we have them other- 
wise? Would we have them timid and time-serving and 
self-centered? Would we have them cynically absorbed 
in the present moment? Would we have them less daring 
and generous and ardent? Are we so well satisfied with 
what our generation has made of the world that we would 
forbid these young creatures even to dream of a better? 
If so, we would condemn to silence half the poets and all 
the saints that have ever blessed the earth. We need not 
fear their excesses. In these matters, as Carlyle says, 
nature is umpire. The terrible inertia of things will do 
its work and restore the balance. And meanwhile the 
hope of the future is hidden like a seed in the heart of 
youth. 
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was “educated” at a School of the Prophets. That, 

at any rate, was the name applied, in the nineties and 
long before, to many a small New York and New Eng- 
land college, chiefly, I suppose, because most of the stu- 
dents were “looking towards” the ministry. They were 
in general very minor prophets indeed, though some of 
them have attained eminence by their prophesying; but, 
minor or not, they naturally determined the character 
of the school. It was not, that is to say, either sophisti- 
cated or worldly, nor was it exactly gay. It was some- 
thing much better. It was simple, genuine, undistracted, 
serene. 

We had a president whose name was Ebenezer—Ebe- 
nezer Dodge. He was a tall, gaunt man—to my admiring 
recollection he seems to have been about seven feet high 
—and he wore always a long frock coat of dark blue 
broadcloth with a velvet collar. He was never seen in 
public without a top hat, though the name is much too 
modish for the hat he wore, and a large umbrella, rolled 
up in a fashion that would have entitled it to be called a 
“samp,” after the immortal Sarah. These appurtenances 
were so much a part of him that I used to wonder whether 
he ever went to bed like other people. I suspect that he 
carried that umbrella so as to be ready to intervene at a 
moment’s notice in the guerilla warfare that went on 
continuously between sophomores and freshmen. He 
would descend, like a god from the machine, upon a crowd 
of struggling boys and wield his umbrella with such effect 
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that the combatants fled before him. He made a solitude 
and called it peace. I am not sure that it was not the 
look of him rather than the umbrella that accomplished 
this, for though I seem to be writing jocularly, the Pres- 
ident was not a joke. 

We also, of course, had a dean, but “deaning” was only 
an adjunct to his already sufficient duties as professor of 
Greek and philosophy. I am sure that he had no office. 
We caught him as we could and extracted from him 
excuses for absence from other professors’ classes. This 
would sometimes have been awkward except for the in- 
genuity of a valued friend of mine who had acquired the 
art of imitating the Dean’s signature in such perfection 
that I am sure the Dean himself would have accepted it 
if signed to an excuse for absence from one of his own 
lectures. Naturally he was incommoded only often 
enough to make him feel that his deanship was not a 
sinecure. I hasten to say that my ingenious friend did 
not pursue in after life the career for which he so admir- 
ably prepared himself in college. He has long been a 
university teacher of the highest respectability. 

Amusements we had virtually none. There was in the 
village what was known as a “female seminary,” to which 
we resorted once a month or so for relaxation from our 
studies, but relaxation was not the note of those festivi- 
ties. Dancing, of course, was not to be thought of. Con- 
versation was the order of the evening, unmitigated by 
food cr drink. When we had exhausted the conversa- 
tional possibilities of one young lady, and our own, we 
politely said “Excuse me” and went on to say the same 
things to another. Fortunately these symposia were not 
numerous nor very prolonged. There was dancing in a 
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few houses of the village, but the men who frequented 
these houses were thought rather wild. If one of the 
female seminarians caught for a moment our roving 
fancy, we “swung” her to a lecture by Robert Burdette 
on “The Rise and Fall of the Moustache,” or to a concert 
by the Swedish Bell Ringers. The stereopticon was just 
coming in, but was considered a little beneath the dignity 
of academic audiences. 

Sport was in its infancy. We were keen in the spring 
on beating our dearest foe at baseball, but football was 
not, and tennis was a diversion confined to the ultra- 
sophisticated. There was no gymnasium. I myself pos- — 
sessed, I think, the first modern bicycle—it was called 
a “safety”—that appeared on the hill, and my friends gra- 
ciously rode it for me. On holidays we tramped over the 
countryside, and in the evenings—there was a prejudice 
against cards—we read. The college library was, in my 
first years, at any rate, virtually inaccessible, and I never 
remember drawing a book; but the village bookseller 
used to notify his best clients when he expected a con- 
signment of books from New York, and we would stagger 
home with armfuls hot from the packing-cases, a custom 
wholly delightful to us, and not without its charm for 
the bookseller. 

Life on the material side was of an austerity that I 
shudder to recall. The climate in those altitudes, the 
foothills of the Adirondacks, was severe. Snow arrived 
often early in October, and we lay under a thick blanket 
of it until almost May. In rubber boots we trudged up 
the steep hill upon which the college stood, and after the 
snow was well packed, we descended in Nature’s own 
fashion. As to food, we were not gourmets. The price of 
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board at our eating clubs averaged, I think, a dollar and 
a half a week. I will not pretend that food at this price— 
it was worth no more—-satisfied even the most inexpert 
palate. We stood it until we could stand it no longer 
and then betook ourselves to an orgy of gluttony at the 
hotel. Such was life at a School of the Prophets in the 
early nineties. 

And yet, one is reminded of Daniel Webster’s famous 
words about another small college, his own, in the New 
Hampshire hills. After all, | read Homer and Plato and 
Sophocles with a man who made me know them for what 
they are, the masters of the written word. Sunday after 
Sunday in the college church, I sat under the instruction 
of one of the greatest religious teachers of his generation, 
William Newton Clarke. I heard President Dodge read 
hymns at chapel in a voice and with an accent that I shall 
never forget, or speak words of a breadth and tolerance 
that moved me then and still move me. Best of all, 
perhaps, I learned there what friendship may be, a 
friendship so warm and tender, so pure and high-minded 
and selfless that it made all the world new. I shall 
remember always the long holidays spent wandering with 
a friend over the white vastness of the snow-covered fields 
and hills, under a sky of sapphire—intoxicated, both of 
us, by the keen air, the strong sun, and the sense of lib- 
erty and happy companionship. Nor can I forget those 
enchanted nights of early summer, when the moonlight 
flung velvet shadows over the elm-bordered village street, 
and my friend and I paced for hours in the syringa- 
scented air, talking of all things beneath the moon and of 
some things above it. Et ego in Arcadia. 
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QO N THE rare occasions when I go to the theatre now- 
adays, as I sit pensively awaiting the drawing aside 
of the curtains, while the lady at my right submerges me 
in the folds of her coat, which she is adjusting to her sat- 
isfaction, and the lady at my left completes her toilet, and 
the travelling-man behind me asks his neighbor whether 
this show is a musical comedy or what—in the midst of 
all these distractions of the outward eye and ear, the 
inward eye is fixed upon the image of a little boy, much 
too young, I am afraid, to be at the theatre at all, who 
sits gazing at a great painted curtain, a curtain that will 
never rise again on any stage, a curtain adorned with 
lifelike imitations of crimson draperies and golden tassels 
framing a pastoral Italian scene, where gaily dressed 
peasants dance in a round beneath a ruined castle, and a 
flaming sunset dies beyond a group of umbrella pines. In 
the long moments of dwelling upon this florid landscape, 
the little boy first falls under the spell of Italy, and years 
afterward, when he makes the journey from Naples to 
Rome, it is of this curtain that he is most vividly re- 
minded. Nature was imitating the art of his childhood. 
For the rest, as I see him, he is sitting amid the faded 
finery of plush and tarnished gilding, listening with both 
his ears—and they were large ears—to that first rapturous 
tuning of the fiddles which preludes the enchantment to 
follow the disappearance of the dancing peasants, the 
ruined castle, and the umbrella pines. For presently, be- 
fore his eager eyes, there will move and speak upon those 
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boards a queen of romance—Mary Anderson or Ada 
Rehan or Clara Morris or Maggie Mitchell or Rose Cogh- 
lan or “Lotta.” Upon her lovely voice he will hang en- 
thralled, upon her gorgeous raiment he will feast his eyes, 
at her cruel sufferings his tears will all but overflow, at 
her happy union with the man of her heart his heart will 
dance, and he will make his regretful way homeward—no 
play was ever too long—enslaved anew by the “star” of 
the moment and the glamour of the stage. 

The Lady of Lyons, Ingomar the Barbarian, The Two 
Orphans, The New Magdalen, Fanchon the Cricket, 
Enoch Arden—these were the tawdry gateways to his 
land of romance. He saved his theatre programmes, of 
which he presently had a large and varied collection, that 
he might revive the spell when the “baseless fabric” of his 
vision was dissolved. He had one, I remember, printed 
on white satin, to mark the first appearance of ‘our 
Mary”—whose surname was Anderson, not Pickford—in 
a new part. His favorite female character in fiction, I 
need hardly say, was Miss Emily Costigan, better known 
under her stage name of “the Fotheringay,” whose per- 
formance of the part of Mrs. Haller in The Stranger he 
yearned to see. 

With his bosom friend, a kindred soul, he managed a 
miniature theatre, supplying plot, situations, and dia- 
logue extempore, while his friend manipulated the pup- 
pets and shifted the scenes. No audience was required, 
though a choice spirit or two was occasionally admitted. 
It was l’art pour l'art. The box office meant nothing in 
that dramatic Eden. No long preparations were neces- 
sary, no wearing rehearsals, no advertising campaign. A 
striking title, a little machine oil in the footlights, and 
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the producers were ready. Now and then, in moments of 
extreme audacity, they abandoned what might be called 
the extemporary drama and gave a gala performance of 
one of the classics of our stage. I remember an occasion 
when they put on a spirited rendering of She Stoops to 
Conquer before a small audience of ladies, friends of their 
mothers, and I can still hear the smothered and scandal- 
ized laughter with which certain passages of that rather 
outspoken comedy were received. You must bear in mind 
that these ladies were Victorian and easily shocked. But 
the producers, unlike their modern successors, were quite 
innocent of double entendre and mouthed the most equiv- 
ocal lines with cherub voices and angelic ignorance. It 
was truly one of the great ages of the theatre. 

And so he lived and moved and had his being, the lit- 
tle boy I speak of, in this imaginary world, with neces- 
sary intervals, of course, devoted to school and outdoor 
play and eating and sleeping. But he and his colleague, 
I am sure, though they would hardly have confessed it to 
each other or to any of their friends, really lived most 
intensely and delightfully in the somewhat smoky glare of 
their footlights and the rosy glow cast by the red silk 
curtain that rose and fell like the Italian landscape of the 
professional stage. It was, I suspect, one of the first 
“little theatres” on record. 

I meditate, as I say, upon all this, as I wait for the 
play to begin—alas, there is no tuning of fiddles any more 
—and I ask myself, “Where is it now, the glory and the 
dream?” I know beforehand what I am about to see— 
something hard, brittle, crackling with paradox, puzzling 
with symbol, or broad with innuendo. The actors and 
actresses are, no doubt, immensely superior to the idols 
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of my childhood, but their spell is broken. Far too often, 
in the midst of a performance, I become uneasily aware 
of my neighbors of the cloak and the “compact” and of 
the bored travelling-man behind me. I am stagestruck 
no longer. 

But I am under no illusion as to the reason for this 
change. The fault is in me, or rather, in “the silent 
years.” I entered the kingdom of romance through the 
portals of the theatre, I lived and loved there, and came 
out on the other side, for this kingdom is no more illim- 
itable than other kingdoms. I fear that the little boy of 
whom I spoke would not care to go to the theatre with 
me now. It would be like going with a total stranger. 
While he sat absorbed, entranced, I should be cavilling 
at the “stagy” situations and the lack of “composition,” 
the false intonations of the leading lady and her ill- 
conceived “‘business.” But now and then, by the happy 
inspiration of a Milne or a Barrie and by the quiet nat- 
uralness of some actress, I am lured back within the gates 
of my lost Eden. The little boy sits spellbound beside 
me, and we hold each other’s hands in high content. 


THE COMPANIONSHIP OF RIVERS 


HAVE been reading a delightful book, a book written 

by an Oberlin man whom I knew when he was a 
student and whose delicate gift of language I am happy 
to think that I even then recognized. I call it a delight- 
ful book, but it is much more than that: it is a persuasive, 
an emancipating book, a book that opens the way to far 
horizons. It is called, indeed, Towards the Open, and 
its sub-title is “A Preface to Scientific Humanism.” The 
author of it is Henry Chester Tracy, of the class of 1902. 

It is not a book that I am at all competent to discuss, 
for it is based upon a first-hand knowledge of scientific 
methods and results with which I am only vaguely ac- 
quainted. But much of its doctrine comes straight home 
to my business and bosom. It is what I have long be- 
lieved or suspected to be true, and the pages of my copy 
are black with marks of admiration. There are things 
said here that, in my judgment, could hardly be bettered 
in the saying. When I called the author’s gift of lan- 
guage “delicate,” I did so for lack of a more precise term. 
It is not, first and foremost, a gift of language at all, but 
a gift of seeing, hearing, feeling, so vivid and immediate 
that it almost always finds its own word at once and inev- 
itably; and this gift the author had as a boy. 

I can not pretend, within my limits, to summarize Mr. 
Tracy’s doctrine, for no summary would do justice either 
to its richness or its simplicity. What he seems most to 
desire is the emancipation of the human spirit—emanci- 
pation from conventions and formulas and unrealities— 
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by means of a direct, uncomplicated apprehension of the 
world about us and of the laws that underlie it. He 
wishes to persuade all classes of people, the dull, the 
bored, the restless, the trivial, the shortsighted, the self- 
absorbed, and especially the young, to acquire “the habit 
of being enchanted with the world.” He wishes them 
really to enter upon their inheritance of “that extra- 
logical being we call life.” 

The book, therefore, is really a treatise on education, 
formal and informal, genuine and spurious. Now one of 
the earliest elements in informal education that Mr. Tracy 
mentions is “the companionship of rivers,’ and the 
phrase, like many of his phrases, set me off upon some 
reflections of my own. For I, too, had the companionship 
of rivers in my childhood, and if I have not profited by 
it as I ought, I suspect Mr. Tracy would say that it is 
because there has been too much literature in my cosmos. 
In fact, I am not sure that these reflections of mine upon 
the text that he supplies may not seem to him the “senti- 
mentalities” that he deprecates. 

Nevertheless I am certain that the companionship of 
my rivers did much for me. Without those avenues of 
escape into the uncharted, my childhood would have been 
much less free and happy and much poorer in the expe- 
riences out of which, as Mr. Tracy justly says, language 
and literature are made. The old grey trees leaned their 
branches above the river that I knew best, and hare- 
bells nodded from the steep, rocky banks that hemmed 
it in. A fearful joy it was to scale them, clutching at 
twigs to keep my footing, and all but sustained by the 
wind that seemed to blow me against the cliff. It was 
joy, too, but of another sort, to spend long hours stretched 
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out on a branch above the waters, listening to the ripple 
over the rocks below, or to sail my boats—I was owner 
and captain of a complete and delectable Chinese junk— 
in the shallows, on never-ending voyages from China to 
Peru. Even there and then, literature would intrude, for 
I was proud to remember that that very minor bard, Tom 
Moore, had lingered beside my river and praised it in 
song. ‘From break of day to set of sun, I’ve seen the 
mighty Mohawk run.” We chanted it boastfully, my 
friend and I, and literally followed his example. Never 
were days so long or so full of adventure as those days. 

There is a property in the landscape, says Emerson, 
and there are riparian rights that can never be alienated. 
Rivers are, as the author of this book declares, ‘a way 
out,” perhaps the surest of all ways; more sure for me, I 
think, than the hills, which are, rather, a way up. I had 
both, by good luck, and I remember my delight in later 
years at the discovery that my hills smile down upon 
the valley of the Mohawk very much as the hills of 
Tuscany smile down upon Arno. 

I had the Hudson, also, much “mightier” than the 
Mohawk, but too much travelled, too sophisticated, too 
palatial. More useful for my purposes, if not more stim- 
ulating to my imagination, were the old, neglected Erie 
and Champlain canals, which, by that time, Nature had 
adopted as her own. The romance of the boats, the de- 
lightful wickedness of the boatmen, who were a proverb 
for godlessness and a terror to little boys, the long, slow, 
creeping voyages from lock to lock—these, likewise, were 
“a way out.” I was always just on the point of abandon- 
ing my home and family to journey without stopping, 
from end to end and back again. Four waterways, lead- 
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ing to the four points of the compass, and all at the imagi- 
native disposal of one little boy! Here, certainly, was 
God’s—and man’s—plenty. Of course, it would have 
been better in some respects, though not in all, if I had 
actually made the voyages that I so wistfully contem- 
plated. But one can not have everything. My soul voy- 
aged and sang with the Psalmist: “Thou hast set my 
feet in a large room. Yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 
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SHOULD be sorry to have my readers suppose that my 

lapsing into verse, on one or two occasions of late, is 
due to the fact that I fancy myself as a verse-maker. 
No, the explanation is that, now and then, when the hour 
of publication strikes, I find myself, because of illness or 
for other good reasons, quite barren of invention. And 
so, in desperation, I exhume, from the storehouse where 
they lie with other offspring of my shortwinded and 
anaemic muse, these poor fruits of my brief Arcadian 
dalliance. They are merely fillers. They do not ask for 
praise. 

The original of the following verses has, I think, a 
certain charm, but a charm that I have vainly tried to 
capture. It is the charm of Latin sentiment, always gay 
and sophisticated and cynical. The allusion in the third 
stanza to the famous scene of Pelléas et Mélisande illus- 
trates it. As to the last lines I am in doubt. Are they 
dramatic—marionettic—merely, or have they a profound, 
if cynical significance—the significance, say, of Bottom 
and Titania, with the parts reversed? 


DIALOGUE OF MARIONETTES 
(From the Italian of Sergio Corazzini) 


“Why, O why, my little queen, 
Will you let me die of cold? 
The king sleepeth. I might almost 
Be so bold 
As to sing a little rhyme. 
He won’t hear it. O permit me 
On your balcony to climb.” 
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“Out, alas, my gracious friend! 
’Tis of pasteboard. Twill not bear. 
Would you have me headless end?” 


“Little queen, I pray you, free 
Those long locks of golden hair.” 
“Poet, don’t you see 
That the locks which please you so 
Are of tow?” 


“Oh, forgive me.” 
“This way?” 
“This. 
Do not speak a word, I pray. 
I shall die of bliss.” 
“For so little?” 
“Ah you jest. 
Farewell, then.” 
“As likes you best.” 


“Tell me, have you shed no tears 
For the time when last we met 
In the pasteboard grove?” 
“Ah, sweet love, 
I don’t remember. Must you go? 
For always? I would let them flow 
If I could. 
But my little heart, you know, 
Is of wood.” 
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iP Rome, that city of ancient hidden gardens, there 
is one that formerly belonged to the Russian family of 
Wolkonsky. It is now, I believe, closed to visitors, but 
several years ago I spent an afternoon in it that I shall 
probably remember as long as I remember anything. En- 
closed within high walls, it lies directly in the way of 
much of the traffic that terminates in the square of St. 
John Lateran. Street cars clatter and bang beside it, and 
all about it resound the noises of an Italian city, but with- 
in, there is a stillness that by contrast seems unearthly. 
On the afternoon of which I speak, an afternoon heavy 
with the heat and glare of August, there rested upon it 
an autumnal peace—not the peace that characterizes our 
splendid American autumns, but the peace of a delicate 
and wistful decay or even of a tender neglect, like the 
imperceptible withering of a beautiful old face. The 
grass was sparse and yellow, and upon it the fallen leaves 
lay thick. The urns and columns, the stone tables and 
benches, the shrubs and trees and vines were powdered 
with dust. I could have believed that no human foot had 
paced those paths since the day when loving friends 
erected in one of them a memorial to the last Princess 
Wolkonsky. 

It was fitting that there should be a memorial of her 
in this place, for she was herself endowed beyond most 
mortals with the twin gifts of love and memory. She had 
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consecrated a portion of the garden to the recollection of 
her dead, setting up inscriptions to those whom she had 
most tenderly loved and to the distinguished friends with 
whom she had walked here. It required no great effort 
of the imagination to see her gentle spirit still wandering 
among the trees, pausing before each inscription, and tell- 
ing over each loved name. ‘The visits of Goethe and Sir 
Walter Scott, of Boieldieu and Baron Stein are recorded, 
and on a fragment of fluted column, surmounted by an 
ancient funeral urn, there is a tiny marble tablet bearing 
these words: A Byron. Implora Pace. They may perhaps 
be rendered, ‘Pray that the soul of Byron may have 
peace.” He visited her here, that restless, unsatisfied 
“pilgrim of eternity,” probably in April or May, 1817, 
and whenever she told her beads of recollection, she ut- 
tered this prayer for him. Strangely enough, they are the 
very words that, just about this time, he chose for his 
epitaph. He writes to a friend, in 1319: 


I found such a pretty epitaph in the Certosa cemetery, or 
rather two: one was, Martini Luigi Implora Pace; the other, 
Lucrezia Picini Implora Eterna Quiete. That was all; but it 
appears to me that these two and three words comprise and 
compress all that can be said on the subject—and then, in 
Italian, they are absolute music. They contain doubt, hope, 
and humility; nothing can be more pathetic than the implora 
and the modesty of the request; they have had enough of life 
—they want nothing but rest—they implore it, and eterna 
quiete. It is like a Greek inscription in some good old heathen 
“City of the Dead.” Pray, if I am shovelled into the Lido 
churchyard in your time, let me have the implora pace, and 
nothing else, for my epitaph. I never met with any, ancient 
or modern, that pleased me a tenth part so much. 
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It is gratifying to think that he who has no memorial 
in the Pantheon of his country should have one in this 
still garden, and the one that he preferred. 

The stones that border the two paths of this little 
sanctuary are inscribed with the names of friends, of rel- 
atives, of servants, of her governess, of her parents. Upon 
the stone dedicated to her mother, we read: “She was 
beautiful and good, like the angels, but this was for us 
only a tradition.” Upon that dedicated to her father are 
these words: “I have seen under his roof the unhappy 
comforted, artists, poets, scholars honoured and caressed, 
strangers received like brothers, servants cared for and 
happy. His words were eloquent, his actions generous 
and pure. Happy the family that called him father.” 

I can not think of a human impulse more touching 
than that which led her to build this little shrine of the 
affections. One can see her, the great lady with the gen- 
tle, recollected spirit, walking under these trees at sun- 
set and quietly living over again the life her heart had 
lived. I know nothing else about her and, though a prop- 
erly constituted traveller would seek to learn her history, 
I care to know nothing else. She has revealed herself 
here as no notice in a cyclopaedia, if she figures there, 
could reveal her. She was one of those persons who 
justify Shakespeare’s saying, “Love’s rot Time’s fool,” 
persons in whom the culture of the affections is a fine art, 
who bring to it something that resembles the skill and 
the devotion that great artists spend upon their craft. 
Such persons appreciate better than most of us, absorbed 
as we are in the present and the tangible, what meta- 
physicians mean by the purely abstract character of space 
and time. “Is not the Distant and the Dead, while I 
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love it and long for it and mourn for it, here, in the gen- 
uine sense, as truly as the floor I stand on?” cries Car- 
lyle. No, most of us sadly reply, it is not. But there are 
persons who by the intensity and depth, by what may 
even be called the passion of their recollection, can make 
it seem so. And of these was our Princess. 

Moreover, her own past was relieved against a back- 
ground created by the long-dead occupants of this little 
space of earth that she had enriched with her precious 
memories. Those memories were universalized, so to say, 
by association with the majestic memories of Rome. For 
the garden contains an imposing fragment of the Clau- 
dian aqueduct, whose huge piers and arches hang thick 
with ivy. Everywhere lie bits of discoloured marble, the 
remains of noble sculpture. Stone benches and tables rest 
upon shattered Corinthian capitals; broken marble fig- 
ures, delicately grey and weathered, still gleam among the 
. black cypresses and pines. A great sarcophagus, with 
four portrait busts in high relief carved upon the lid, 
stands under the shadow of a gigantic cactus, and an 
ancient family tomb, with many of its urns and inscrip- 
tions still in place, tells us that grief and remembrance 
are no new things in this old garden. Lucius Fortunatus 
laid here “his most dear daughter, Vergilia Lais, who 
lived twelve years,’ and the sons and grandsons of a 
woman of seventy soberly record their loss. 

Among these calm reminders of human love and sor- 
row, I too, on that August afternoon, gave myself up to 
recollection. The roar of Rome came to me deadened by 
the high walls, the birds were singing vespers in the trees, 
and the golden light of sunset sifted delicately through 
the dark foliage upon the urns and columns and tablets 
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of the avenue of memorials. “Love, Suffering, Repose.” 
Such is the inscription upon one of them—love that is 
deathless, suffering that is transmuted into peace, and rest 
that is eternal. ‘“There’s rosemary. That’s for remem- 
brance. Pray, love, remember.” 
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HE coming of spring in this bleak land always makes 

me think of Italy. Not that I regard an Italian, or 
at any rate a Tuscan spring as greatly superior to ours. 
The only one I ever experienced was entirely familiar— 
days, even weeks, of what Emile Gebhardt calls “im- 
placable rain,” and then, with a rush, a wave of heat that 
brought out the trustful buds and threw a green mantle 
over the brown hills. It is not surprising that Theocritus 
speaks of the Sicilian spring as “sudden.” But there is 
an important difference between the Italian spring and 
ours, Over there, the trustful buds really have grounds 
for their confidence; ours are merely naive and credulous, 
and they generally pay the penalty of their credulity. 

So it is not the physical characteristics of the season, 
only, that make one desire Italy in the spring. It is 
rather because spring there is perennial, because the spirit 
of man is eternally young and flowering, because the joy 
of life never wholly dies. It was not accidental that the 
modern world was reborn in Italy. Out of that deep 
soil, fertilized by centuries of culture, there sprang 
strange, rich growths—sometimes, I confess, perilous 
growths—that spread over western Europe and made it 
productive, whether for good or ill, as it had never been 
before. The fruits of that seed-sowing are with us yet. 
They are the heirlooms of civilization. 

In these days my thoughts run upon Ferrara. Imagine, 
or remember, a little red-brown city, not far from the 
banks of the deep, swift Po, Virgil’s Eridanus, “than 
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which no stream flows more vehemently through rich- 
tilled fields down to the violet sea.” It was in these plains 
that Phaethon ended his mad flight with the chariot of 
the Sun, his father, and here his sisters, the poplars, still 
weep tears of amber for his fate. There are those who 
regard the ill-starred and presumptuous youth as a fitting 
symbol of the Renaissance, but they mistake the matter. 
Phaethon lies at the bottom of the Po. Of the Renais- 
sance, the Phoenix, ever rising from her ashes, seems to 
me a better emblem. 

Leaving these ancient and unforgotten things, you 
enter the square of the cathedral, where, in the happy, 
casual Italian way, a great market of fruit and vegetables 
and flowers is laid out, under brown awnings, for your 
inspection and choice. The air is full of delicious scents 
and cheerful Italian noises. Above you towers the splen- 
did church, rich in memories, the cunning handiwork of 
men, and the devotion of faithful souls. Almost in its 
shadow there is a bronze figure of Savonarola, with fiery, 
denunciatory hands, and if you walk out one of the long 
streets, edged with exquisite terra-cotta doorways, you 
will come upon the old palace in a little square where he 
passed the first twenty years of his life and where he 
heard the prophetic call, strangely enough in the words 
of Virgil, “Ah, fly this cruel land, this shore of covetous- 
ness!” And still more strangely, so rich is this little city 
in human contrasts, you will see, opposite the Savonarola 
palace, the church where, a few years later, the lovely 
and maligned Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of Este, was ac- 
customed to pray, and near it the house that sheltered 
Renata, the little deformed French princess, wife of Duke 
Ercole d’Este II, who, in that Catholic land, received as 
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her guests John Calvin and that very great but heretical 
lady who was Vittoria Colonna. 

Finally, if you will walk out another long street, silent, 
grass-grown, bordered with magnificent empty palaces— 
the so-called “Herculean addition,” planned by Lucrezia’s 
husband in the last decade of the fifteenth century, but 
never completed—you will come to a peaceful cemetery, 
and the tomb of Ferrara’s greatest citizen and ruler, Borso 
d’Este, beneath whose somewhat complacent visage are 
these words: “To Borso, Duke of Ferrara, than whom no 
man was ever wiser or better, and under whose rule Fer- 
rara knew what it was to live in the Golden Age.” And 
for many a fair year after his death, the Ferrarese were 
wont to say with a sigh, “These are not the days of the 
good Borso.” 
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(From Lorenzo Stecchetti) 


CONCERTINA’Ss playing in the street, 
My window’s open, and the evening’s come; 

A breath of spring is rising soft and sweet 
Up from the fields into my little room. 
I know not why my knees should tremble so, 
I know not why my eyes are dim with woe. 
Ah see! Upon my arms my head I lay 
And think of thee who art so far away. 
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HERE is a curious and provocative saying of Sir 

Walter Raleigh’s, the brilliant Oxford lecturer on 
English literature, that offers me a point of departure for 
my remarks. “Literature,” he says, “is the record of 
man’s adventures on the edge of things.” If he means 
what he says—which I suspect he does not always—it is 
evident that he chose his profession badly. He thought so 
himself, or pretended to do so, and rarely lost an oppor- 
tunity to complain of the hardships of his lot. He was 
a teacher by accident, he says—chiefly because he had a 
literary education. “The trivial sort of nonsense that I 
profess” is one of his tributes to his calling. ‘The aca- 
demic business” he regards as “in the main, a small- 
minded affair’; his “job” was “talking about deport- 
ment.” Speaking of Stevenson, whom on the whole he 
admired, he remarked that “there is nothing falser than 
the shop-window work called literature.” He “can’t bear 
literature,” and if he is accused on Judgment Day of 
teaching it, he will plead that he never believed in it and 
that he had a wife and children to maintain. “Dons” he 
couldn’t abide. ‘Who was the great thinker who, gazing 
on children, invented dons to meet their needs? I want 
to know his name.” He hated the fuss about form that 
seems to be inevitable in the teaching of literature. 
“Words are no use; the live glorious complete thing that 
is a splendid human history is too much for them.” Ele- 
gance he professed to abominate. “I confess I like what 
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is stark and rugged and blotched—it fits the facts.” “If 
any young man could found a society where people speak 
only what they think and tell only what they know—in 
the first words that come to hand—that would be, at last, 
a school of Literature.” The italics are mine. I merely 
wish to point out in passing that no one can be para- 
doxical all the time without being occasionally silly. 
“The first words that come to hand,” forsooth! As if the 
first ones were ever the right ones—except, of course, as 
Arnold said of Wordsworth, when Nature takes the pen 
and does the writing herself. But this she almost never 
does—two or three times in a century, perhaps—and for 
most writers, even of the first order, Newman’s expe- 
rience is typical: 


When I have read over a passage which I had written a 
few days before, I have found it so obscure to myself that I 
have either put it altogether aside or fiercely corrected it; but 
I don’t get any better for practice. I am as much obliged to 
correct and re-write as I was thirty years ago. 

Well, it is all familiar enough, all this talk about the 
futility of literature and especially the futility of trying to 
teach it—familiar and a little wearisome. It makes com- 
fortable reading for philistines and the ‘‘tough-minded” 
generally, for it is always pleasant to be assured that what 
we don’t comprehend isn’t worth comprehending. But it 
is all based on a delusion. If Raleigh had said that lit- 
erature is the record of man’s adventures at the heart of 
things, he would have come a good deal nearer the truth. 
If he had remembered the saying of John Morley, whom 
he did not care for, ““My notion of the literary student is 
one who through books explores the strange voyages of 
man’s moral reason,” he would not have been, perhaps, 
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so impatient of his task. If he had laid to heart New- 
man’s plea for literature in education in the great ninth 
discourse of The Idea of a University, he might even have 
been reconciled to it. For the very charge that he brings 
against literature is the one of which Newman and 
Morley clear it. It is not a delicate toying with the 
fringes of things. At its best—and I think of it at no 
other level—it plucks out the heart of the mystery of life, 
it reveals man to himself as nothing else does; and when 
this revelation has become a part of his being, when it 
has entered into his very blood, so to say, then literature 
becomes not an interpretation of life, but life itself, a 
form of living. The editor of the Letters remarks that to 
Raleigh, literature was never to be thought of as an end 
in itself. Who does think of it so—I mean, who that has 
ever entered into the spirit of the great books of the 
world? Who that knows Sophocles and Dante and 
Shakespeare could think of it in that fashion? A great 
book is an act and results in an act, or may do so. At 
any rate, if it is really read and assimilated, it results in 
a state of mind out of which great action grows. This is 
the end of literature—not aesthetic emotion, not diver- 
sion, but living. 

It was because Raleigh did not perceive this that he 
so consistently blasphemed the gods of letters. He was 
at heart a man of action, as Stevenson was, and only 
incidentally a man of contemplation. The ideal vision 
that he found in literature—and, in spite of his protests, 
he found it there—was constantly being blurred, like the 
Lady of Shallott’s mirror, by his craving for action and 
actuality. Commenting upon the uglinesss of Manchester, 
where he was lecturing, he wonders whether the inhab- 
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itants felt themselves drying up, as he did, for want of 
beauty to look at. And then he adds, with a kind of 
wistfulness, “It is quite involuntary on my part and sur- 
prising to me that I should feel so, for I have always 
tried to think that it does not matter.” But it did matter 
to him—beauty and her august associates, truth and free- 
dom and joy. He had not learned, for some strange 
reason, to transmute her into living, and so he denied 
her, or, at least, begrudged her the tribute that he still 
had to pay. Writing of the Greek theatre at Taormina, 
he said: “I have no use for these decaying twigs of 
antiquity except when I can build my nest of them.” 
Exactly! No more have I. No more has any real lover 
of beauty and high association. But we do build our 
nests of them, whether we will it or not, and that is the 
justification of our concern with them. It was life of 
which his nerves were scant—like the nerves of us all— 
but he apparently did not see that beauty ministers to 
life, that “we Jive by admiration, hope, and love.” ‘This 
absorption of his in life accounts for most of his literary 
preferences—his dislike of Thackeray and Meredith and 
Shaw and Arnold; his admiration of Stevenson and Synge 
and Burns. Of Burns he says a striking and revealing 
thing: “If anyone will tell me which are the poems of 
Burns that he does not like, I will tell him where he fails 
a little in humanity.” 

Of course, it is not surprising that such a man should 
have been a successful teacher. His very limitations 
would help to make him so. His testimony in behalf of 
literature was, in a sense, that of an unwilling witness, 
and therefore the more impressive. His delight in action 
would make his appeal to the young all but irresistible, 
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and their delight in it would endear them to him, how- 
ever little he liked his relation to them. It is almost a 
pity he should have been wasted on Oxford, where, I be- 
lieve, a love of literature is indigenous. He would have 
been more useful in more sterile fields. He found, as he 
said, a splendid temper in his “young.” “I am sure my 
generation was not Wise, as they are. They seem to get 
the hang of things so very early. They are not conceited, 
or romantic, or theoretic, only wise. ...I never saw 
anything so unlike decadence. But they are so good and 
so modest that I think they will all die.” I repeat: he 
was wasted at Oxford. 
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was unable to take my part in the tribute that the 

Alumni Magazine, in July, paid to President King, 
but I can not allow a relation of twenty-seven years to 
come to an end without trying to say what it has meant 
to me and, in my judgment, to the college. It is entirely 
personal, what I have to say, but I need hardly apologize 
for this in speaking of a man whose philosophy gives so 
large a place to personal relations. And, indeed, as I see 
it, Mr. King’s relation to the college has always been an 
intensely personal one. As president, he has been as far 
as possible from the type of the detached administrator. 
A son of Oberlin, growing up under her shadow during 
the most critical years of her history, familiar with those 
who were making it, and destined himself to take a great 
part in the process, he has been, during the years that I 
have known him, the voice, the impersonation, so to say, 
of the college itself. Certainly no one else has spoken 
with such sureness, such authority, of all that constitutes 
the Oberlin tradition. Not that he has spent many words 
on traditions, as such, but he has represented, as no one 
else in my time has done, the gradual adjustment of the 
Oberlin idea to the exigencies of the modern world. 

Such a position as this has made his task as president 
singularly easy, and he must have felt in it the satisfac- 
tion that springs only from the consciousness of being 
perfectly adapted to one’s place in life. But it has not 
been always easy. Anyone who fancies that the persons 
who compose a faculty or committee meeting spend their 
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time singing “Oberlin, my Oberlin,” can never have taken 
part in either the one or the other. I have heard some of 
my colleagues lament the good old days when faculty 
meetings were one long, delightful row. My own expe- 
rience, though limited of late, has been that the more we 
change, the more we remain the same. But one thing has 
certainly been true; however acute the difference of opin- 
ion, everyone has waited with respect and something like 
acquiescence for the judgment of the President, not 
merely because he was the President, but because of the 
conviction that he expressed the mind of the college as no 
one else has done for thirty years. 

This means, obviously, that the college of today is very 
largely his creation. Idealism, unworldliness, the putting 
of money last instead of first, service, sacrifice, the world 
outlook, these have been his governing ideas, as they were 
the ideas of his predecessors, and these he has rooted 
deep in the substance of the college. This is his work, his 
monument, his praise. It would have been possible—I 
will not say easy—for another type of man, during the 
twenty-five years of his presidency, to make another type 
of college, but this is what he chose to make it, and this, 
like it or not, is what it is. 

Such a task has not been pursued for twenty-five 
years without sacrifice, sacrifice of personal ambitions, of 
what another man would have thought wider opportuni- 
ties. But in all President King’s services to the college, 
there has never been, I am certain, a thought of personal 
aggrandizement. He has so identified himself with the 
college as to have no consciousness of his own claims 
apart from hers. He has been a national figure. He has 
had important public tasks to perform. His books have 
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been widely read and widely influential. He has been 
much sought after as preacher and lecturer. But I am 
persuaded that in all this he has thought of himself 
always as representing the college and as taking back to 
her the success that he has won. If we reflect for a 
moment on the common ways of men, if we try to enu- 
merate the persons among our acquaintance of whom any- 
thing like this can be said, we can not but be moved to 
admiration and gratitude by the spectacle of a life so 
spent and of work so done. 

As one thinks of the twenty-five years of his adminis- 
tration, it is impossible to miss this personal note. Certain 
admirable personal qualities of his have become an inte- 
gral part of the life of the college. His frankness, direct- 
ness, sincerity have produced an administrative method 
as unlike as possible to the sinuous and serpentine courses 
that many persons believe to be a necessary element in 
the government of an institution. There have been no 
backstairs to the President’s office. Trojan and Tyrian 
have alike had entrance there and been treated in exactly 
the same fashion. 

His genuine belief in the dignity of humanity, in what 
he is fond of calling the sacredness of the person, has 
become ingrained in the mind of the college. One reason 
why Oberlin undergraduates are so entirely convinced 
that their judgment is as good as anybody’s is that he has 
always insisted that it was, or at least acted in that spirit. 
Many undergraduate bodies have to win their emancipa- 
tion. He began by assuming it. 

His favorite phrases are of course the key to many 
aspects of his mind. “To think a thing through,” “TI 
should like to share with you,” “I wish to raise the ques- 
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tion”’—these and many others reveal his belief in reason- 
ableness, his freedom from dogmatism, his ‘“equalitar- 
ianism,” if I must use a long and ugly word for a very 
rare and beautiful thing. These are a few of the char- 
acteristics of his mind that, I like to think, he has made 
characteristic of the college as well. There are many 
more that are even more personal, but that I hope have 
also left their impress upon the institution as a whole—his 
courage, his honesty, his ability to yield, his modesty, his 
utter inability to understand or practice the art of self- 
advertisement. May these, too, long be ours. 

It is as easy in colleges as elsewhere for men to become 
grasping, petty-minded, jealous, complacent, blind to the 
larger issues of life. He has kept us, I hope, from these 
things, but he has, at any rate, himself lived and acted on 
a plane and in an air where these things do not thrive. 
During my years at Oberlin, the college has been rich in 
the most valuable of all possessions, two great kindred 
souls who have forced us by their example to regard every 
aspect of human life, even scholarship itself, sub specie 
eternitatis. An institution into which the lives of a King 
and a Bosworth have been built, which is in some degree 
the expression of their personalities, may well be proud of 
its past, may well be hopeful of its future. 
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